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admirable paper by Mr. 
Watkiss Lloyd on thenow- 
abandoned spoliation of 
London Bridge, for which 
we were glad to find space 
the other day, even though 
fortunately out of date, 
there occurred some re- 
marks on the combination 
of stone and iron which 
might very well suggest 
some further considera- 
tion of a subject which 
architectural designers 
have not hitherto dealt 
with very systematically, 
either in practice or in 
theory: we mean the 
combination in one archi- 
tectural design of mate- 
rials of different classes ; 
a combination, of which 
we constantly see exam. 
ples; soconstantly, indeed, 
in modern architecture, that our attention is 
hardly called to it except by the contrast 
¢ forded by an occasional building which aims 
at completely homogeneous effect, and seems 
intended as a protest against the prevalent 
fashions of mixed architecture. 

Of course we do not inclade in this subject 
the application of materials, such as tiles or 
coloured marbles, to the walls of a building, 
purely and obviously with a view to decorative 
effect. We are speaking of cases in which the 
actual construction of a building is carried out 
with more than one class of materials. And 
such cases may all be classed under two heads : 
those, namely, in which the two (or more) 
materials made use of are constructively of 
tho same nature and have the same relation 
to statical and dynamical conditions, as 
in the kind of combination known as 
“brick with stone dressings”; and those in 
which the separate materials used belong to 
radically different classes, where one is best 
employed in compression and the other in 
tension, one crystalline and the other fibrons, 
one a natural material and the other an artificial 
compound. The most marked contrast of this 
kind is, perhaps, the very one of which our 
correspondent in the paper referred to spoke 
with so much dislike, that of stone and iron. 
Stone and timber is another. To an engineer, as 
engineering is at present carried on, the question 
is much simpler than it is from the architect’s 
point of view, as it is only a question of the 
practical harmonising of materials of different 
mechanical properties, and acted upon differently 
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ings which were in one sense reproductions of 
English and French Gothic, but to which a 
character quite different from and far inferior 
to that of true Gothic was imparted by this 
parti-coloured fashion of building. 

It was just as well that these experiments 
were tried, though they have been tried rather 
too largely; they gave some variety to modern 
building, and having tried them we know what 
can or cannot be done with them. But in fact, 
combinations of this kind are affectations of 
architecture, and are alien to the highest dignity 
and expression of the art. It is the attribute 
of all architecture of the most truthfal and 
spontaneous type to use the materials which are 
practically the most convenient and accessible 
in the way best suited to those materials; to 
find out what can be done with them, and to 
suit the style and design to the exigencies of 
the case. The architect of “ brick and dress- 
ings” really chooses a style of treatment which 
cannot be adequately carried out in brick, and 
then patches it up with another material. 
There is always an element of vulgarity in this, 
of which we become conscious at once when we 
compare buildings of this class with the purely 
brick buildings to be fonnd in Belgium and 
other brick-building localities, er contrast the 
pleasing simplicity and repose of the brick- 
built cloisters of Queen’s College at Cambridge, 
for instance, with the flaunting effect of some 
the modern brick and stone combinations in 
recent additions to some of the University 
buildings. There is here no practical question 
involved; a building can be as well built of 
brick as of stone, and the material has its own 
style of treatment, different from stone. It is 
this latter point which seems to be missed in 


the appearance is nothing to him so long as the 
structural combination is sound. From the archi- 
tect’s point of view there comes in the additional 
and very important question whether the two 
materials harmonise in effect and expression,— 
whether they do not involve an esthetic contra- 
diction and discord which outweigh the pro- 
mised structural advantage of the combination. 
As in so many other subjects ia which engineers 
and architects may both feel interest, either side 
has a tendency to dwell too exclusively on the 
part of the problem which specially interests 
him, and to ignore the other part of it. 

Taking the first of the two classes of com- 
pound building, that where dressings of a 
superior material are employed on a shell built 
of a cheaper material, we cannot help observing, 
when we come to think of it, what a completely 
modern architectural expedient this is. There are 
numberless examples, of course, in Roman and 
Renaissance architecture, of buildings covered 
entirely with a material which may nevertheless 
be removed without affecting the structural 
stability of the fabric, Roman architecture, in 
fact, essentially consisted of this method, being 
architecture affixed to a core, as one may say. 
This is, of course, architectural lying on a great 
scale; but it is falsehood carried out consistently, 
thoroughly, and with dignity. It shows a recog- 
nition of the fact that homogeneous construc- 
tion is an essential of architectural dignity, and 
a thing to be imitated, even if not truly carried 
out in reality. The idea of frankly showing the 
compound character of the materials, and of 
practically saying to the spectator, “ We could 
not or would not undertake the cost of a good 
material throughout, but we have put it on at 


all the edges and prominent places,” is an 
essentially modern one, The Mediwval builders | many of the brick houses built in the most recent 


unhappily adopted the Roman method not in-| fashionable style, and which have the merit of 
frequently, and showed an external face of | showing that brick can be used alone even for 
bonded masonry where there was only rubble at | buildings of an ornate character; bué ina great 
the back, and they did not even (as the Romans | many of them the detail is only borrowed from 
always did) make the structare really sound | stone detail. In a building of great size and 
and stable. But the system of “ dressing” was | importance, the economical employment of com- 
only employed by the Medizvals in cases where | pound materials is almost fatal to the effect of 
they had a mass of materials at hand quite|the structare. It was @ most ill-judged par- 
suitable for rough wall-building, but imprac- | simony on the part of Government which decreed 
ticable for fine work and arrises; that is to say, | that the return fronts of the great legal build- 
in the chalk districts, where flint pebblesexisted in | ing now in course of erection should be of brick, 
abundance, and in some other wild parts of the an expedient which would go far to spoil even 
country where materials of a rubble nature were the finest and most dignified stracture. Imagine 
abundant, and where carriage of anything better | what the Houses of Parliament would suffer in 
was costly. Here there was a real and prac- | total effect if built with brick return faces. 
tical reason for that kind of compound building, One has only to endeavour to realise the effect 
which should only be regarded as a makeshift to understand completely what an architectural 
when nothing better can be done. The Eliza- | depreciation is involved in such a treatment of 
bethan period brought the compound system into a building of the highest class. But either for 


fall force, and brick and stone dressings acquired humble or ambitious buildings the compound 
a place as a sort of architectural style, to be | system acts badly, though in opposite ways: 
again largely reproduced in the mock Elizabethan it destroys simplicity in the one and dignity in 
of our own day. Then we imported from Italy | the other. The attempt to make @ cheap 
the idea of brick and stone used in layers or | building handsome by a few additions of supe- 
bands (only that there it was brick and marble) ; rior material, and that to render # great build- 
and accordingly we have seen numerous build. ing economical by cutting out some of the best 
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material to be replaced by one less costly, are 
equally mistakes. Let the humble building 
retain its homely material and expression; let 
the great building be expressed thronghout in 
material worthy of the occasion. Patchwork is 
fatal in either case to the best architectural 
effect. 

There is, however, a system of combination 
of material in a different way and for a different 
object from those above named, which is quite 
legitimate, and might have been more employed 
than it has been ; that is, the employment of a 
different material in two different stages or 
stories of a building, in order to obtain masses 
of contrasted tone or colour. This has, in fact, 
been very seldom deliberately tried, but it 
might be a source of effect very pleasing indeed 
in some cases, more especially where combina- 
tion with the prevalent tones of a landscape is 
an object. This is a different thing from 
cutting up a building into stripes of varied 
materials, which is destructive of repose. A 
ground-floor story of one tone, and a super- 
structure of another tone or tint, in stone or 
brick, may be tried with good effect, especially 
where the lower and upper portions of the 
structure are to be seen against different back- 
grounds. Where this effect of variety of tone is 
the object, the contrast of two different bricks, 
or of two different stones, is better than the 
contrast of brick and stone, which would be too 
harsh, and introduces textures and tones too 
much at variance with each other to harmonise. 
But apart from this, and where structural ex- 
pression is rather the object, we should suggest 
that the construction of a building partly in a 
cheaper material for economical reasons, is far 
better carried out by massing the materials in 
different stages than by combining them it 
detail. We might have, for instance, a plain 
stone podium carrying a handsome brick super- 
structure; or a concrete ground-story with a 
brick superstructure; and by such a combina- 
tion even an additional effect of stability may 
be obtained. The saving in cost of material 
would be as great by making the whole of one 
story brick and the other of stone, as by making 
the whole of a front in stone and the whole of 
the flanks in brick; it is only a question of 
hcrizontal or vertical arrangement, and how 
vastly superior from an architectural point of 
view is the former arrangement it is hardly 
necessary to observe; it seems so obvious when 
we once think of it, that it is extraordinary it 
has not been adopted before by architects who 
were under orders to economise in the material 
of large buildings. 

The question of the combination in one struc- 
tare of materials of an entirely different class in 
regard to their components and the nature of 
their resistance to strain, is one which affects 
architectural design much more vitally than 
that of the employment of materials with the 
same functional capabilities, and with merely 
differences of texture, of chemical composition, 
and of colour. However contrasted brick and 
stone are in character and effect as building 
materials, they are constructionally used on the 
same principles and by the same general method 
in bonded courses and in voussoirs. But when 
it comes to stone and iron, and stone and timber, 
the combination is made under very different 
conditions. The one class of materials resists 
compression best, the other resists tension and 
cross-strain best; and, consequently, the joint 
employment of such opposite classes of mate- 
rials has generally arisen in reference to the 
roofing of buildings, or, at all events, to the 
bridging over of space between supports. As 
long as we have to do with the vertical walling 
only, and with vertical pressures, our masonry 
or brickwork does all we wani in the readiest 
and most natural manner; when we come to 
cover in the space, to bridge over the gap be- 
tween the walls, there comes the rub,—“ hoc 
opus, hic labor est.” We are speaking now, of 
course, of the history of architectural develop- 
ment regarded as a whole and in a compre- 
hensive view. Building is really covering in 
@ space, and the method of covering in has been 
the great problem of all builders, and that which 
more than anything else has decided the cha. 
racter of the architecture; and on the whole 
that critical judgment may be maintained as 
correct which has ruled that the noblest and 
most complete architecturel styles are those 
which have achieved the covering of the 
buildings with the same materials that are 
used in the construction of the walls. This 
is the great glory of the Medizval builders, 
and the absence of it the one weak point 


of the Greek builders. Precisely how the 
Greeks covered in their buildings we cannot 
now say, but we know that it must have been 
with a material, at least as far as the working 
part of the construction was concerned, different 
from that of the walls. There was no such 
material within their reach but timber,—a com- 
paratively perishable one, and for the introduc- 
tion of this perishable material they now pay 
the penalty in the only half-preserved state of 
their beautiful buildings, preventing us from 
realising what their effect, as totally complete, 
might have been; while the Pantheon, with its 
solid masonic covering, shows every prospect of 
still lasting for centuries, and gives us the 
whole, internally and externally, which its 
builder designed and carried ont. So with our 
Medizval cathedrals; it needs only a glance to 
see how far superior in architectural effect and 
expression are those with vaulted roofs to those 
in which the vault has never been carried out, 
in which a timber cradling is stretched from 
wall to wall, breaking harshly the line of the 
stone construction, and introducing a perishable 
and inflammable element. 

There are, however, many cases in which the 
combination of timber with stone or brick 
becomes practically a necessity, and in which 
it is rather a source of the picturesque than an 
architectural weakness. But there must be 
cases in which the highest and most dignified 
effects of architecture are not aimed at, and in 
which the masonic structure is treated as the 
base or appui for the timber structure. The 
cathedral, with its lofty walls and stone arcades, 
is feebly terminated by the anti-climax of a 
timber roof. The country parish church, semi- 
rustic in character, with low thick walls, from 
which springs a high timber roof, exhibits a 
combination perfectly suitable in character; it 
isin great part really a timber structure, with 
a@ masonry basement or footing for the timber. 
So also a timber bridge across piers of masonry 
appears suitable enough, on asmall scale, or even 
on a tolerably large one: the mass of the timber 
harmonises not ill with the mass of the stone. 
The great point is, that the latter should appear 
as manifestly intended, and prepared as a seat 
for the timber, not as if a stone bridge had 
been intended, and a wooden one placed asa 
pis aller, which is always destructive of archi- 
tectural fitness. It is this want of purpose 
which renders peculiarly unsatisfactory some of 
our timber-roofed cathedrals, where all the pre- 
paration for stone vaulting is seen, both in 
design and construction, but the intended cul- 
mination of the stone structure has never been 
accomplished. 

Bat the union of material, in a manner archi- 
tecturally satisfactory, is a much more difficult 
affair when we come to deal with iron in com- 
bination with what are more strictly called 
building materials. The contrast between stone 
and iron is much more essential and more 
marked than between stone and timber; for 
the double reason that iron, in the state in 
which it is used for constructive purposes, is an 
artificial and not a natural material, and that it 
is one which mast necessarily be used in much 
more thin and slender proportions, and there- 
fore offering a much stronger contrast of 
architectural character in regard to stonework 
or brickwork, than is the case with timber; and, 
in fact, it is difficult to see how it can be used 
in combination with stone, with satisfactory 
effect, in any manner in which it forms an 
equally important and integral part of the 
structural element of an edifice, of whatever 
kind. Its use, unfortunately too frequent, as a 
concealed support for stone construction which 
could not be adequately stable without such 
support, is of course the “ anathema maranatha” 
of modern building. The employment of con- 
cealed columns and beams in the support of 
the superstructure over the wide openings 
of shop-fronts has become a typical example 
the pic A worst sort of building mon- 
strosity, such as it is generally su 
that no architect worthy of the A saoe te 
lend himself to at all. Yet, eo far from this 
architectural falsity being abandoned, it ap- 
pears that it is even beginning to take, and 
that in the hands of so-called architects, an 
even more pronounced and uncouth form than 
ever. In new buildings in the City we have 
more than once noticed lately (and we could 
give precise name and locality if it were worth 
while) such a thing as this,—a large and ornate 
building occupying a position at an angle of a 





street, with stone ornamental detail of a class 
which almost presupposes the hand of an archi. 


tectural designer or draughtsman in the work, 
in which it has been an object to round off the 
corner, and to obtain at the same point a wide 
window or door on the ground story; and this 
is accomplished by a low-pitched or segmental 
arch circular on plan, executed in stone, and 
hanging over the void of the door or window,— 
an arch such as could not by any 

bear even its own weight, but which appears to 
bear the superstructure, really carried, by dint 
of artful dodging, by an iron beam forming the 
chord of the arc on plan. We do not, as a rule, 
care toconfound esthetic with moral deficiencies ; 
but really there is in such an expedient as this 
something which touches even the moral part of 
our nature, and makes us feel that we could 
hardly trust, in any important matter, even to 
the moral rectitude or uprightness of a person 
capable of such a proceeding. Passing over 
such enormities, however, let us consider how far, 
and in what way, we can honestly use stone and 
iron in anything which can be called architectural 
combination. We have the three different 

of such combination, in which (1) the iron con- 
struction carries the masonry construction, or 
(2) the reverse is the case, or (3) the masonry 
construction carries iron only as an ornamental 
finish. The first, on abstract grounds, may be 
said to be always more or less bad; at all events, 
the highest architectural expression is impossible 
under such conditions, though it is sometimes 
more or less forced upon us by demands for the 
union of conditions which are really incom- 
patible. People insist on having a three-aisled 
church, perhaps, and on having supports which 
will not interrupt any one’s view, and iron is the 
only resource. Here the mistake is really with 
those who insist, for sentimental reasons, on a 
form of building radically unsuited to the 
practical end they have in view. Under such 
circumstances, the best that can be done is to 
make the iron supports as bold and simple in 
character as can well be, to give them, at least 
as far as possible, the appearance of capability 
to support the superstructure, with which the 
tenuity of iron is so sadly at variance. In such 
a case, brick is a better superstructure to use 
than stone; like iron, it is not a naturally 
existent material, but one on which the smell of 
fire has passed, and it is less at variance with 
iron than isthe natural tone and surface of 
hewn stone. Cases occur, again, in warehouse 
building, in which there seems no choice but to 
use iron as the support of brick superstructure, 
in the form of beams and girders. Here we 
cannot but think that the rolled or wrought 
beam, with its visible flanges expressive of 
strength, is a more architecturally satisfactory 
form than the box-girder, with its face flush with 
the wall, attempting to escape un-noticed. 
Showing the flanges, and corbelling the bricks 
slightly off them, a certain character and mus- 
cular appearance is given to the construction, 
much more satisfactory than can be given by 
the view of the mere outer skin of the box- 
girder. Some of the contemporary French 
architects have shown a great deal of good 
taste and judgment in the treatment of build- 
ings of this class, in a manner at once truthfal 
and architectural, as far as the latter quality 
can be attained under the circumstances. 

The cases in which the masonry construction 
carries the iron are most frequently those of 
bridges, either railway bridges or roadways 
over rivers. When the supports and the whole 
structure are not of iron, as they most usually 
are in railway viaducts, the combination of 
masonry and iron in this way is now almost the 
recognised method of constructing large river 
bridges, and that almost always fine object, 
even when not oyer-well designed, the arched 
bridge of masonry, seems to be tacitly regarded 
as a thing of the past, except on a small scale. 
And with the loss of the homogeneous arched 
bridge there seems to have gone all the real 
grandeur of a great bridge,—regarded as & 
piece of architecture. It seems almost im- 
possible to harmonise the iron cantilever with 
the masonry abutment, and instead of the grand 
sweep of the solid arch, we have the thin lines 
of the ironwork, rendered still thinner in ap- 
pearance by the contact with the necessarily 
heavy mass of the abutments. In that “most 
pretentious and (architecturally) worst-designed 
of bridges at Blackfriars, the attempt has 
made to give to the iron part of the construction 


@ solidity corresponding with that of the stone, 
by a false arch or plating intended to look like 
the main working portion of the cantilever, but 





in reality @ blind. This is only making the 
matter worse. The best m to meet the 
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difficulty is to treat the stone abutment as 
simply and plainly as posSible; to put no filigree 
ornaments or carvings upon it, but let it appear 
both in treatment and shape as what it is, viz., 
a point d’appui upon which to hang the iron- 
work, and treat the latter as frankly and realisti- 
cally as possible. To attempt to combine them 
into one whole by masking in any way the con- 
structive lines of the ironwork, and then orna- 
menting iron and stone in such a manner as to 
make them seem one design, will always prove 
a failure which will disgust every architect and 
other artist by its flimsiness and vulgarity. 
Treated as we have suggested, a eombined stone 
and iron bridge would represent the real rela- 
tion of the two parts of the structure, the stone 
being the permanent pier or abutment, the 
iron the less permanent part of the structure, 
capable, when time and decay rendered it neces- 
sary, of being removed and replaced by a fresh 
girder or cantilever,—an operatioa which may 
possibly be found necessary with some of our 
mixed iron and stone bridges sooner than some 
worshippers of iron anticipate at present. 

The combination of iron with stone for merely 
ornamental purposes is a much simpler affair ; 
the ornamental treatment of iron, as such, is 
as well understood now by architects and the 
best ironfounders as it ever has been. Our im- 
pression is that the less ornamental ironwork 
appears as a permanent or fixed part of the 
structure, the better for its truly architectural 
and unornamental character, if such a character 
be aimed at. The ornamental iron balconies of 
which the French are so fond in street architec- 
ture, aud whick they contrive to attach to the 
masonry design, often ina very elegant and suit- 
able manner, have, nevertheless, a rather con- 
servatory kind of effect, and give a certain 
frivolous appearance to a@ street architecture 
which largely employs them. Perhaps the best 
architectural use of iron with a purely orna- 
mental intent is in light spirelets or finials 
capable of being gilded. But even so it is an 
amusement to be indulged in sparingly. 

The gist of the matter lies in the question 
of the constructive combination of iron with 
heavier, more dignified, and more permanent 
materials. We very much doubt whether, in 
this relation, iron will permanently take the 
place, in great constructions of the future, 
which it is assumed that it will by many 
people. Even practically, it must not be for- 
gotten that it is an artificial material, not a 
natural one, not long tried (comparatively 
speaking), subject to many kinds of decay often 
very treacherous in their operation, and exceed- 
ingly affected by weather and temperature. 
With all these practical drawbacks, is it certain 
that it will so long hold out against the disen- 
chanting effect of the almost unrivalled ugliness 
of most of its constructional forms. On this 
latter point there can be no two opinions as to 
the deleterious effect with which it has operated 
upon modern architecture. Let any one stand 
on Southwark Bridge and look one way at the 
noble classic simplicity of London Bridge, with 
its granite arches looking as if,—granting the 
stability of the foundations,—they might stand 
almost for ever; and then the other way to the 
Blackfriars structure with its sham iron arches 
and Gothic pillars and capitals carrying nothing, 
and he may reasonably doubt if iron has been 
such a great gift to modern construction after 
all, and if any practical advantage in economy 
of weight and space which it may claim can 
fairly counterbalance the wsthetic hideousness 
for which it has furnished the excuse and the 
opportunity. 








Mural Decorations, Manchester Town 
Hall.—lIt will be remembered that, some time 
ago, Mr. Ford Madox Brown was selected, along 
with Mr. F. Shields, to decorate the series of 
panels in the walls of the Great Hall in the new 
municipal palace of Manchester. Mr. Madox 
Brown has just commenced with Panel No. 2, 
and has selected as his subject ‘The Baptism 
of Edwin.” His hero (says the Manchester 
Courier) is that Edwin who was king of Nor- 
thambria and Deira, and whose career attracted 
not only the pen of Wordsworth, whose descrip- 
tion of Bishop Paulinus has been utilised for the 
purposes of art by Mr. Madox Brown, but also 
that of the late Alexander Smith. Manchester 
formed a part of the kingdom of Deira. Mr, 
Madox Brown, we learn from a brief expla- 
natory notice which has been issued officially, 
seems to have adopted, for the most part, the 
narrative of the Venerable Bede as his guide. 


DONATELLO. 


THERE can be no question that the bas-reliefs 
by Donatello, which have recently been added 
to the collection of sculpture at South Ken- 
sington, are of great interest and value as works 
of art, and no small addition to those works of 
the Florentine artist which we are fortunate 
enough to possess. In fact, London is peculiarly 
rich in specimens of Donatello’s powers, so that 
a student is able to gain a very considerable 
insight into the qualities of this sculptor without 
taking a journey to Italy for the purpose. And 
we would, en passant, endeavour to impress 
upon any one who reads this paper how com- 
paratively easy it is in London to gain some 
slight knowledge, at any rate, of the works of 
the Italian masters, Michelangelo, Donatello, 
and Ghiberti, so that when the time comes for a 
visit to Rome or Florence the marbles which 
are there to be seen can be appreciated much 
more thoroughly than if no attention has been 
previously given to the Italian originals and 
copies at home. Unfortunately, speaking 
generally, it is extraordinarily common for 
persons to go to foreign countries without in any 
way having prepared their minds to appreciate 
the treasures which are to be found, it may be 
in the Louvre, it may be in the galleries of the 
Tuscan capital. 

But to return to our subject. It is hardly 
possible to deny that the work to which we have 
already alluded will not throw fresh light upon 
Donatello’s capacities as a sculptor in the minds 
of English students, because it differs in one 
respect, at any rate, from those of this master, 
which are probably familiar to a good many 
of our readers. For it must be borne in 
mind that it is essentially monumental in cha- 
racter, and as such seems well worthy of study 
by our English sculptors. In brief, it is an 
oblong marble sarcophagus, or coffin, roughly 
speaking some 6 ft. in length and 2 ft. 6 in. in 
breadth. In modern times it has been put to 
the somewhat base use of a water-trough, and 
it is easy to understand how it might be un- 
noticed by ignorant peasants and labourers until 
lighted upon by an able connoisseur. When 
we consider how utterly careless, and, indeed, 
ignorant, most country people are of artistic 
or archeological treasures which are to be found 
near their homes, it is not surprising that this 
very noticeable specimen of the artistic powers 
of a great Italian sculptor should have remained 
neglected year after year. At present but the 
front and two ends remain, and it is more par- 
ticularty the front which deserves notice and 
attention. There lies extended at full length 
upon a couch a woman peacefully dead. She is 
no mean person, for she is crowntd with a 
coronet as of fleurs-de-lys, while the glory round 
her head shows that she has, in the estimation 
of the artist, passed into the numbers of the 
saints. Indeed, the inscription placed upon the 
work by the authorities of South Kensington 
states that this is an altar or shrine of a female 
saint. She is dressed inlong robes, fastened atthe 
neck with a brooch, and at the waist with a girdle, 
whilst her hands are crossed as in a peaceful 
prayer. Her head presses in the soft pillow, 
the yielding nature of which is executed with 
marvellous technical skill. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the work is in relief,—very low relief 
indeed, a class of work which affords scope for the 
exercise of the highest skill and refinement of 
which a sculptor is capable, and of which, unfor- 
tunately, we in these days see few or no examples. 
The eyes are closed, and the face, very delicate 
and refined, is turned somewhat to the spectator; 
it is in human but in sweet repose. Her long 
and silk-like hair flows in soft tresses over the 
pillow, again showing unrivalled perfection of 
execution. On the other hand, a careful critic 
might be disposed to cavil at the coarseness of 
the feet, and at a certain awkwardness in the 
turn of the neck. For it should be remarked 
that the artist has endeavoured to place the 
front of the saint, as it were, towards the 
spectator, whilst, at the same time, the couch 
appears rather to be in a horizontal position. 
Thus a certain archaicness of character is given 
to a work which in other respects has nothing 


teristics are great breadth and simplicity 
united, as we have had occasion to; 
point out, with wonderful executive beauty, 
whilst it is inspired with an essential human 
and natural spirit. It is in no sense ideal; 





though the form is that of a beautiful woman, 


archaic about it. For its prevailing charac-| other 


it is a perfectly natural beauty, not of the most 
refined or most remarkable kind, but simply 
there lies before us a handsome woman in a 
peaceful death. One is, indeed, at once re. 
minded of the story which Vasari tells of Dona- 
tello, how he showed to his friend Filippo 
Brunelleschi a “ Crucifixion” upon whick he 
had spent much labour. When his friend saw 
it he said that it seemed as if he had placed a 
peasant on the cross,and not a body such as 
that of Christ, which was most beautiful 
(delicatissimo), and in every part the most 
perfect seen upon earth. And Brunelleschi 
himself, in his turn, toiled many months to 
execute his ideas, and when Donatello saw 
the result of his friend’s labour, he exclaimed, 
“A te é@ conceduto fare i Cristi ed a me le 
contadini.” It is the same with this female 
saint. She is not in form ideal; she is beautiful 
with very ordinary human beauty; so that she 
exemplifies a characteristic of Donatello, of 
which we may, if we like, believe he himself 
was perfectly aware. Compare the angels in 
the bas-relief of ‘‘ Christ at the Sepulchre,”— 
one crying like a child, another pressing Christ’s 
left side, and compare the strong, manly, and 
exhausted form of Christ himself, and we see 
the unideal character of Donatello’s sculpture, 
—a characteristic placed in marked relief in the 
story of his and Brunelleschi’s “ Crucifixion.” 
But, again, this same new work brings up 
before us more of Donatello’s characteristics. 
We need hardly remind our readers that 
Donatello, or Donato, as he was called 
by his contemporaries, was born at Florence 
in the year 1382, and died in December, 
1468, but it will be clearer by these dates that 
he was a predecessor of Michelangelo and his 
school. Thus whilst be is in some respects a 
forerunner of that school, he is in all respects 
more simple in his treatment of-his subjects 
than his great Florentine successor. Indeed, 
simplicity is one of the marks of Donatello; 
yet, as we have pointed out, as in the pillow and 
as in the fastenings of the saint’s couch, and as 
in the long locks of her hair, he becomes often 
very realistic in his treatment. But he has also 
none of that desire to display his power even of 
the gigantesqueness, if we may use the word, 
which so distinguishes Michelangelo and those 
who endeavoured to follow in his steps, and 
which ultimately degenerated into such exagge- 
rated realism. Donatello, indeed, is often 
antique in his simplicity and breadth, yet more 
human than the Greeks. All these marks of 
this fine sculptor are, as it seems to us, notice- 
able in this new work, so that, although pre- 
viously we were fortunate enough to possess 
other remarkable works from his chisel, the new 
acquisition will tend to make Donatello more 
known to and more appreciated by English 
students of sculpture. 

But the ends of this tomb, though much less 
important than the front, should not be passed 
by without notice. At one side is an angel, with 
hair blown back by the wind, passing rapidly 
through a field of flowers ; it may be, indeed, an 
illusion to the angel of death gathering in the 
flowers in bloom. At the other end is also an 
angel, bearing a censer, accompanied by boys. 
But the work in these smaller reliefs is by no 
means 80 distinct now as the effigy in the front, 
and they are, therefore, not only less interesting 
in themselves, but by no means so capable of 
being observed with the minuteness of the dead 
woman. For the front is undoubtedly in a fine 
state of preservation, and the beautiful softness 
and roundness of the outlines, especially of the 
face and neck, are still markedly apparent; and 
whilst thus displaying these noticeable qualities 
the work does not degenerate into effeminacy or 
weakness, there is an absence of severity of 
treatment, but, notwithstanding, there is no 
undue sensuousness. Certainly we moderns 
have much to learn from such an artist as 
Donatello, for in some respects his works are an 
admirable guide for the sculptor of to-day, 
whether we regard his technical execution or 
his fulfilment of his subject. For technical 
excellence and care are shown in every part of 
his compositions, and in the manner of treating 
his subject he is essentially natural, and keeps 
carefully within the due bounds of his art. He 
attempts no great imaginative effort, and, on the 
hand, he is free from an undue realism, so 
that when we say he is an admirable guide and 
model for the sculptor of the nineteenth centary 
we in some respects point out the kind of place 
which he occupies among his brother artists. 
Especially is his unobtrusive naturalness most 





worthy of mention,—a naturalness which was 
a 
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well touched on by the writer of one of his 
epitaphs :— 
‘ Renduto ha vita a’ marmi, affetto ed atto, 
Che piu, se non parlar, puo dar natura. 

Again, it is a naturalness which is not @ mere 
imitation such as we see in too many modern 
works, and which, as Taine has pointed out in his 
“ Philosophie de ]’Art,” is thoroughly repugnant 
to the true artist. And if we were to dwell for 
a space it would be possible to say much of the 
great care and skill exhibited in these bas- 
reliefs, which, in the lowness of their relief, 
become almost pictures depending very largely 
npon the light and shade of the composition, 
and thus showing that none but the master’s 
own hand could have wrought them to perfec- 
tion. Each and all, then, of the several charac- 
teristics of Donatello to which we have adverted 
seem to be conspicuous in the work which has 
lately come into the possession of the English 
people, and a careful study of it cannot fail at 
once to enlarge the beholder’s taste, and to bring 
before him more clearly in his own mind the re- 
markable place held by this great sculptor, not 
the least of that constellation of maguificent 
artists which belong to, and will ever remain 
indisgolubly linked with, the capital of Tuscany. 








AT GRANGE-OVER-SANDS. 
A PLACE TO BUY. 


On the borders of the English Switzerland, 
the land of Windermere and Derwentwater, 
Scawfell and Helvellyn, lies a district smaller 
in extent and less frequented by tourists and 
with natural features on a somewhat smaller 
scale, but rich in picturesque beauty to all who 
can appreciate the charm of wooded hills, grey 
cliffs, and lake-like estuaries. The district in 
question consists partly of a triangular-shaped 
peninsula, dividing Morecambe Bay into the two 
branches known respectively as Lancaster and 
Ulverston Sands, and partly of a small sub- 
alpine region extending for a few miles along 
the eastern shore of Windermere Lake. The 
ancient name of this somewhat secluded dis. 
trict, —a name dating from Romano-British 
times,—is Cartmel, and in the most picturesque 
portion of it, sheltered by the hills of Yew- 
barrow and Blawith on the one side, and washed 
by the waters of Morecambe Bay on the other, 
there has sprung up within the last few years 
the little watering-place of Grange-over-Sands. 
At the opening of the Furness Railway twenty 
years ago t was a mere hamlet, with some 
half-dozen private residences, and about the 
same number of lodging-houses. Since that 
time it has considerably developed: shops have 
been established, and a first-class hotel is opened ; 
gas has been supplied by a company and water 
by a local Board; an ugly tidal swamp has been 
turned into a public garden, and the various 
minor appliances required in a place of general 
resort have gradually grown up and accumn- 
lated. 

One chief reason for Grange having an exist- 
ence at all as a resort for visitors is its peculiar 
character geologically. It stands upon a long 
narrow strip of carboniferous limestone stretch- 
ing between the silurian strata and the sea, and 
which, like all parts of the mountain limestone 
formation, is full of crevices and fissures, through 
which all surface moisture gradually sinks into 
channels at an unknown depth underground. 
Consequently, while the close proximity of the 
silurian hills gives a picturesque character to 
the locality beyond what is generally found in 
limestone districts, the dryness of the subsoil 
and the sheltered situation produce a climate 
peculiarly suited to tender throats and lungs, 
aud entirely free from the damp and miasma, 
the existence of which invalids so often discover 
to their cost in the central Lake country. 

The exceptionally mild climate of Grange 
naturally produces an exceptionally luxuriant 
vegetation, extending down the hill slopes to 
the very edge of the salt water. The elm, 
from the thinness of the soil, is conspicuous by 
its absence, and the oak, from the same reason, 
though growing up straight and tall, and unbent 
by the sea breeze, scarcely attains the same 
dimensions as in Warwickshire; but the beech 
and larch are frequently of magnificent propor. 
tions, and the wild holly approaches the height 
of a forest tree. One peculiarity of the beech 
woods is that, in consequence of the tocky 
character of the ground, the underwood is not 
choked by the fallen leaves, as it often is in the 
soft soil of the chalk districts. Brambles, 
ferns, clematis, and wild flowers grow just as 


freely under the shade of the beech trees as in 
any other situation. The same thing applies to 
larches and pines. . 

As garden shrubs, the arbutus flourishes as 
freely as at Killarney, and the bay-tree is as 
hardy as the common laurel is in the climate of 
London ; myrtles grow in the open air, and the 
fuchsia stands about nine winters out of ten 
without dying down to the roots. In very mild 
winters the scarlet geranium does the same. 
There have been dark rumours that the maiden- 
hair of Cornwall (Ardiantwm capillus veneris) is 
to be found in favoured spots, but this is one of 
those profound secrets which the true botanist, 
with Freemason-like tenacity, rigidly keeps 
from the profane outer world. In all mountain 
districts the objects of interest are of nature’s 
handiwork rather than man’s, but the locality 
which we describe is not without its attractions 
to the archeologist and the architect. The 
ruins of Furness Abbey are within easy reach 
in one direction, and Kendal, with its five-aisled 
church and its castle, where Catherine Parr was 
born, is still nearer on the other. In the heart 
of the district itself stands the fine cruciform 
charch of Cartmel, unique in character in many 
ways, and there are two or three specimens of 
the towers which it was necessary to build in 
Medizval times, on this particular part of the 
coast, as a defence against Irish and Scandi- 
navian pirates, An interesting excursion may 
also be made to Levens Hall, with its Queen 
Anne gardens and its annual radish feast, and 
the churches of Heversham and Beetham are 
not without interest. 

Taken as a whole, there are few parts of 
Engiand which present such a combination of 
varied matters of interest, and which will so 
well repay a visit to them, as the country round 
Grange-over-Sands. We have been led to say 
all this just now by the sight of particulars that 
have reached us of an important sale which is 
to take place here at the beginning of September, 
if net privately arranged before, including a 
commodious mansion just now erected from the 
plans of Mr. Eli Cox, architect, with fine grounds, 
an adjoining freehold farm, and some well- 
wooded grounds and pasture land for building 
on. It is called the Brown Robin Estate, and 
some of our readers might find it worth look- 
ing at. 








CUSTOMS OF THE TRADE. 


TuEre are probably few things upon which 
there exists a greater amount of popular mis- 
apprehension than the regard to customs of 
trade. Even those who by considerable business 
experience might fairly be expected to under- 
stand with accuracy the meaning of the term 
have the vaguest possible ideas as to what 
constitutes its elements. In consequence, liti- 
gation and disputes are constantly arising 
out of this misapprehension, and facts, too, 
which are supposed to be conclusive becanse 
they amount to customs of trade, are found, 
when analysed, not to have all the necessary 
properties of a legal and binding custom. 

Nor is this misunderstanding confined to one 
trade or profession; it exists among the highest 
and the lowest, among tradesmen and mer- 
chants. It will be found in relation to all sorts 
of matters, sometimes merely personal, some. 
times very general, but, as we have said, there 
it is working no little mischief. One not unim- 
portant case upon this subject was not so very 
long ago decided by the House of Lords, and 
had relation to the meaning of the word “ neces- 
saries ” in relation to an apprentice to a trainer 
of racehorses. The actual question in dispute 
in that case has no particular interest for the 
readers of the Builder, but it affords a suggestive 
example of what we have just said that mis. 
apprehensions in relations to customs of trade 
exist in every profession and business, and are 
constantly producing litigation. For, in that 
particular instance, it was contended that the 
word “necessaries” had a restricted meaning 
by a custom of the trade among trainers of race- 
horses; but when it came to be analysed it was 
found to be based on no tangible and valid 
grounds. 

Again, in many trades, for example, such as 
those of decorators, all sorts of habits may be 
found to be upheld as customs, which are pro- 
bably nothing more than the practice of a few 
firms. One firm will urge that it is the custom 
of the trade to pay the painters’ travelling 
expenses, even in town, whilst another will say 
it is the custom of the trade to do exactly the 





reverse. Now this again is no more than a 


single instance, but it shows how it is possible 


for practices, and no more than practices, to 
grow up in the estimation of some into binding 
aod valid customs, and to produce, it may be, 
serious injustice towards third parties. 

What, then, is a valid custom of the trade 
Elementary question though this may seem, it 
is one which every business man should be able 
to answer fully. A custom of the trade must 
not be a mere practice in a proanen or busi. 
ness; it must an invariable usage, in which 
the exceptions must be so few and far between 
as to be no more than exceptions to a universal 
practice. Bearing this definition in mind, and 
that a chief element in a valid custom is cer. 
tainty, it behoves all men of business to be 
most careful, whether they are called as witnesses 
in a law-suit or are chief actors in some transac. 
tion, that they do not assert and set up that a 
practice which exists in their own firm or in 
that of perhaps one other, is a custom of the 
trade. For by so doing it may turn out that 
they are deceiving both themselves and others, 
not intentionally, but through misapprehension 
of the chief element in a valid custom. 

Another point which is not to be forgotten 
is that every custom to be valid must be 
reasonable; and by valid we mean one which 
will bear the searching analysis of a court of 
law. For that is the real test of every custom, 
and one which most customs, too, have sooner 
or later to undergo. Now, so far from this fact 
being present in the minds of many who say 
that such-and-such a practice is a custom of the 
trade, it too often happens that they are under 
the impression that even if a practice is un- 
reasonable, yet, being a trade custom, this latter 
fact takes away any of the evil which may arise 
from its being unreasonable, and makes it valid 
in spite of this inherent vice; whereas, so far 
from this being the case, the contrary happens, 
and though a custom may be proved, as the 
saying goes, “ up to the hilt,” yet, being distinctly 
unreasonable, the law will not allow it to be con- 
sidered as valid. 

This, as we have said, is one very important 
consideration, but it does not come so frequently 
into play as the question of what may be termed 
the “universality” of a practice; for this is, 
after all, the chief stumbling-block in regard to 
practices becoming of so universal a character 
as to become valid and binding, and we venture 
to say that nine-tenths of the practices which 
many professional persons consider to be bind- 
ing and legal customs are, upon examination, 
found to be wanting in the general character 
which makes them binding. We might point to 
the vexed question of quantities, in regard to 
which our readers will remember, during the 
last twelve months,to have seen various legal 
trials reported in our pages, in which the ques- 
tion has arisen whether it is a universal and 
binding custom for architects to have the quan- 
tities taken out by surveyors. But we have 
no intention of going into details in respect 
to custom: what we have been desirous of 
pointing out is the fact that much popular 
misapprehension exists in regard to what do or 
do not constitute valid trade customs, and that 
“the wish is father to the thought” a great 
deal too often, and that much mischief arises in 
consequence. When a person knows as a fact 
that a practice is really universal, that it has 
very few exceptions, or when he knows that, so 
far as his experience goes, the practice is 
universal, he may fairly say and act upon his 
belief that the practice is a binding custom of 
the trade; on the other hand, if it is only a 
mere practice of which he can recall a fair 
number of <xceptions, he will only do himself 
and others harm if he believes or if he insists 
that this practice is a valid custom. The 
elements of a true custom are so simple that 
they should be graven on the mind of every 
professional man. 








Liverpool Engineering Society. — On 
Wednesday, the 30th ult., a party of the members 
of the Liverpool Engineering Society, by the 
kind permission of Mr. F. W. Webb, C.E., visited 
Crewe Works of the London -and _— 

estern Railway. The left Liverpool by 
the eleven a.m. train. At the elites of the works 
at Crewe they were met by the manager, Mr. 
Worsdell, who conducted the 
works, and pointed out and explained the dif- 
ferent of 
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THE STEEL MANUFACTURE. 


Just as the ages of stone and bronze gave 
way, so the later age of iron seems now giving 
place to steel. On railways the change is 
almost complete; in marine construction it is 
commenced; and in the construction of bridges it 
has already made very great progress; whilst 
in the subsidiary iron industries the term is 
becoming a misnomer, and steel is taking the 
place of the less enduring metal. It is true 
that the “steel” which is so largely used might 
be more fittingly called in many instances ingot 
iron, but over malleable iron it possesses many 
advantages, whilst it is yearly growing less in 
price, and as the price descends so the area of 
the use of the more enduring metal widens at 
the cost of that which is the less durable. It 
is remarkable to observe the growth of the steel 
manufacture in recent years, not only in Great 
Britain but in most of the manufacturing coun- 
tries of the world; and in most instances, so far 
as can be learned, it is at the expense of the 
malleable iron trade. It is only a few years 
ago since the production of steel was limited to 
a few thousand tons yearly, which was chiefly 
produced at Sheffield, but since the introduction 
of the Bessemer process, the steel trade has 
been revolutionised, and the growth of the 
production has been startlingly large. It is 
tolerably certain that at the present day the 
production of Bessemer steel in Great Britain 
alone is about 850,000 tons yearly; in the 
United States it has rapidly risen to about 
700,000 tons yearly; and France, Belgium, and 
Germany are the chief of the other contributors 
to the world’s production of Bessemer steel. 
Whilst that trade has been growing up, there has 
also grown up the production of steel by the 
Siemens-Martin open-hearth system, by which 
only six years ago barely 81,000 tons were 
prodaced in the two great centres of Great 
Britain and the United States, whilst at the 
present time the output of these two nations 
alone is over 200,000 tons. In the two great 
manufacturing countries of Great Britain and 
the United States we have a production of steel 
by these two processes alone of over 1,750,000 
tons annually, whilst beyond this, there is the 
enlarged production by the older crucible 
methods of manufacture, and the production in 
the remaining centres of the trade. Concurrently 
with this growth, the malleable iron trade has 
fallen off, and the prospects of the two seem 
widely diverse. Nor has the growth of the 
steel trade yet reached its maximum, whilst 
the iron trade, as we have known it, must wane 
as its rival waxes greater. It is evident that 
there is a growth in the demand for steel rails, 
whilst the substitution of steel plates for iron 
plates in ship-building is only just commencing. 
In the railway world the use of steel for rails, 
for instance, has been proved to have been 
beneficial, and to be cheaper than the use of 
iron ; but this needs to be demonstrated in the 
construction of vessels, for though it is believed 
that steel plates in merchant vessels are 
cheaper than are those of iron, carrying 
capacity being borne in mind in the com- 
parison, yet this needs to be demonstrated, 
as also does the belief that they are no 
more liable to corrosion. In bridge work the 
use of steel is growing with tolerable rapidity, 
and in miscellaneous uses it is also advancing. 
As the production becomes greater there is a 
cheapening of the cost, and hence the area of 
the use is able to be enlarged by the material 
being put to service in places where its higher 
price acted as a prohibition. Moreover, attempts 
are being made to use in the steel manufacture 
those cheaper ores in which the presence of 
phosphorus has hitherto acted as a preventive of 
their use for the steel manufacture. It is 
believed that a means of cheaply and expedi- 
tiously evolving that vitiating element has now 
been discovered, and with full proof of this 
there will be a very great reduction in the cost 
of manufacture, and with that reduction a 
further enlargement of the area in which stee] 
is used, and a further contraction of the area 
for the use of iron. The introduction of the 
Bessemer process brought down the price of 
steel very remarkably, as is tolerably well 
known ; but it is not so well known that during 
the last few years there has been as remarkable 
a fall in the price of the metal. Taking 
Bessemer steel rails as an instance, it may be 
said that in 1873 they were quoted at 151. 10s. 
per ton, and that in 1875, after the intensity of 
demand had paesed away, they were still quoted 


at 91. 10s. per ton. At the present time the| 












































rate may be said to be, om an average, about 5/. 
per ton, and it is well known that a contract 
was recently entered into by one of the chief 
railway companies for a supply at 10s. per ton 
less than the rate named. In part only is this 
very material reduction in the cost due to the 
enlarged output. In avery considerable degree 
it is due to the economies that have been 
effected in the process of mannfacture, more 
especially by the adoption of the direct process. 
With these economies, and with the larger 
demand and larger facilities of production, a 
very remarkable reduction in the price has been 
brought about, and the form of the demand for 
metals has been changed to a very large extent. 

This reduction is more of a national benefit 
than at first sight appears. There is an im- 
mense saving in coal in the steel trade when 
contrasted with the iron trade,—that is to say, 
that the production of a given quantity of steel 
is effected with a much less expenditure of fuel 
than the production of a like quantity of iron, 
and hence the gain is double, for the steel is the 
more enduring metal. We produce, therefore, 
steel with a less expenditure of that power 
which our fuel supplies contain, and we in the 
use of that steel obtain a fuller measure of 
benefit or service than we could from a like 
quantity of iron. At the same time there is 
always, in changes such as are taking place in 
the metallurgical world, suffering to some 
section of the community, and in this instance 
it is the puddlers and the iron makers who 
suffer, and the change appears to be slowly 
driving them out of the field of metallurgical 
labour. It is evident that at the present time 
the change will continue, for we have seen that 
the area of the use of steel is being enlarged 
slowly. With that use in shipbuilding there 
would be as marked an advance as there was 
when the utility and cheapness of steel rails on 
railways was proved, and with it there would, 
of course, be a use, not only of steel plates, but 
of steel angles, bolts, and other subsidiary if 
important branches. It is evident, therefore, 
that, both by the Siemens-Martin and by the 
Bessemer processes, there is at the present 
ample room for and the extension is now rapidly 
going on ; and though for some use there appears 
no probability of the banishment of iron, yet 
there is no doubt that its use will be much more 
limited than it has been, and thus it may be 
said that the substitution of steel for iron is in 
progress, and that the age of iron is following 
in the track of those of stone and bronze. 








FROM THE BANKS OF THE SEINE. 


Paris will before long have lost one of its 
once most familiar features; for there is little 
doubt left that the Senate will ratify the vote so 
unanimously passed by the Chamber of Deputies 
for the demolition of the ruins of the Tuileries. 
The resolution has been somewhat sudden, 
though the question of the rapidly-crumbling 
and picturesque palace has more than once 
attracted public attention within the last few 
years, at one time it being proposed to found a 
museum on the site, at another to instal there 
the superb National Library ; bat now, in spite 
of the coalition of the Royalists who still hope 
for a palace for their sovereign; in spite of the 
architects who have so often expressed a desire 
to restore the palace; in spite of those art-lovers 
who would wish the central pavilion left standing 
@ picturesque ruin in the midst of trees and 
flowers, the Tuileries are to be demolished, 
and a “ French garden” (not a jardin anglais) 
formed on their site. It may be urged 
by those who favour its removal that 
little or nothing previously to the fire of May, 
1871, remained of the palace that Philibert 
De l’Orme built for Catherine de Medici ; for the 
successive changes and additions made under 
Henri Quatre by Du Cerceau, and still more by 
Levau and his relation and pupil, Dorbay, under 
Louis XIV., had sufficiently destroyed the 
original plan of De ?Orme. But the later work 
of the first Napoleon, and of Lonis Philippe, 
removed what little remained of the palace 
which it had been the intention of the fanatical 
daughter of Lorenzo the Magnificent to make a 
royal residence. As for the historical recollec- 
tions of the Tuileries, they will only have one 
more addition made to their number by the 
destruction of the old walls within which so 
many scenes connected with the history of 
France in the last three centuries were enacted ; 
three centuries of successive absolute monarchy, 
revolution, empire, restoration, constitutional 
monarchy, and republic. 















































And so passes away another relic of the work 
of Philibert De l’Orme, that ingenious artist of 
the sixteenth century, a fragment only of whose 
masterpiece, the Chateau d’Anet, reposes in the 
court of the Ecole des Beaux Arts; only within 
a few weeks, the vestiges of his own quiet 
house which he had planned so skilfully for 
himself in the tranquil Rue de la Cerisaie, have 
been swept away. 

But while thus the architects of the past are 
so cruelly treated at the hands of the present 
generation, the architects of the future are 
diligently being trained, but not in the old 
school of De |’Orme’s day, as was easily ob- 
servable even to the unprofessional eye, in the 
works of the competitors for the Grand Prix de 
Rome in architecture, exhibited last Saturday 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. The subject 
chosen for this year was “a conservatoire» 
music and declamation for a large capital.” In 
all the ten drawings, each of immense size, so 
striking a resemblance was noticeable in eleva- 
tion to M. Garnier’s New Opera-house, that it 
was positively not a little difficult to distinguish 
one competitor’s work from that of his brother 
pupil. It remains to be seen what the jury say 
on Tuesday of these drawings, in other respects 
a yet efforts of science and draughtsman- 
ship. 

As for the competition for the Grand Prix de 
Rome in sculpture, the subject for which had 
been “Tobias curing the Blindnessof his Father,” 
after a lengthy discussion, the much-coveted 
honour has been awarded to M. Fagel, a pupil 
of M. Cavelier. And so with the lately-decided 
prizes of the Conservatoire of Music and Decla- 
mation, the youthful studious portion of artistic 
Paris settles down for another year’s hard labour 
for future success and glory. It is to be hoped 
the words of the Minister of Fine Arts, recently 
pronounced at the distribution of the recom- 


penses to the Salon laureates, when he warned 


his hearers against the search after the realistic, 
will dwell in their memory. “An artistic 
epoch,” he said, “is in peril when the ideal is 
not cultivated, and the processes of execution 
are on the decline ; art then falls into conven- 
tionalism, and in this manner naturalism is the 
preservation against its errors. Art encourages 
by itself the artist; it is, so to speak, its own 
recompense; sculpture, how rarely does it 
enrich those who practise it ? For those few who 
succeed, how many are there who suffer, but 
who, notwithstanding, urged on by a dis- 
interested impulse, pursue their course, led by 
this star, which is their sole guide?” 

Decidedly among the events of the artistic 
week in Paris, the re-opening of the Thédtre 
Francais has taken no small place; the more so as 
during the two months that “ Moliére’s troupe” 
has been absent seeking fresh laurels on the 
banks of the Thames their house has been 
entirely re-painted and decorated, after having 
been untouched for more than sixty years. To 
attempt to describe one-tenth of the wonders 
which met the eye of President Grévy on his 
visit the day previous to the re-opening would 
be impossible in the space of a paragraph; the 
description of the fiewly-painted ceiling by 
M. Mazerolle (already known to the world for 
his ceiling at the Monnaie Theatre at Brussels), 
with its allegorical representations of Moliére, 
Corneille, and Racine, surrounded by the 
famous creations of their pens, not omitting 
Regnard, Marivaux, Beaumarchais, and Voltaire, 
would require more space than is at our disposal, 
while as for the gallery of historic busts and 
portraits in the green-room and the crush-room, 
and scattered about in the lobbies and stair- 
cases, they would require a separate article to 
enumerate. Alone one corner of the house has 
been left untouched, the actors’ and actresses’ 
respective loges or dressing-rooms, the decora- 
tion and renovation of which have, with excellent 
taste, been left entirely at the disposition of their 
several occupants. +160 

There will be little wonder that artistic 
suggestions are favourably considered in head. 
quarters here in Paris, wuen it is mentioned 
that the present Prefect of the Seine, M. Ferdi. 
nand Hérold, is son of the well-known composer, 
Hérold, author of that delightful old favourite, 
“ Zampa,” and the melodious “ Pré aux Clercs.” 








The British Association.— During the 
meeting at Sheffield, which will commence on 
the 20th inst., there will be an important exhi- 
bition of scientific apparatus and specimens, 
both in the temporary museum and at one of 
the soirées. 
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THE LATE GOTTFRIED SEMPER, OF 
VIENNA, ARCHITECT. 


Tue following appears in the last published 
number of the “Transactions” of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects :— 

“Qur honorary secretary has called my at- 
tention to the sad loss we have jast suffered in 
the death of our distinguished honorary and 
corresponding member, Professor Gottfried 
Semper, at Rome. As he was an intimate friend 
of mine, I venture to offer this brief notice of 
him. It is an early tribute to one for whom | 
had a sincere personal regard, and whose talents 
I greatly admired. The first reference that we 
have of him in the records of this Institute 
appears in the ‘Essay on the Polychromy of 
Greek Architecture,’ published in the first 
volumes of our Transactions, 1836, and which 
was a summary of Dr. Kugler’s elaborate work 
on that subject. Inthe introduction to that 
paper the following words occur:—‘ Herr 
Semper has very recently expressed himself in 
terms still more decisive (than those of M. 
Hittorff), in his preliminary observations on 
the ‘ Painted Architecture and Sculpture of the 
Ancients,’* and on the strength of his own 


researches in Greece ; he assures us that he has | j : h 
Prince invited and received designs from other 


discovered a complete coating of colour upon 
all,—even the most remarkable monuments of 
Pericles; and he has announced short!y the 
publication of those monuments, restored ac- 
cording to one uniform system, with their 
proper colours. He has also, since his return 
from Greece, exhibited at Berlin, in different 
societies, a considerable portion of his restora- 
tions, which are certainly very ingenious, and 
which are said to have excited among the 
younger portion of his countrymen a degree of 
enthusiasm,—the forms of Greek architecture 
now appearing for the first time to become 
intelligible, and to present, as a whole, a lively 
perception of the motive which gave birth to 
them.’ Such was the notice of his researches 
by Kugler in 1835. 

Gottfried Semper was born on the 29th of 
November, 1803, at Altona, on the Elbe, at that 
time the second city of Denmark. In accordance 
with the wishes of his father, he first studied 
law at the University of (iéttingen, from 1822 
to 1825. himself wishing to become an artillery- 
man; but from 1826 he devoted himself to art, 
and pursued his studies at Munich, under 
Gartuer, and stayed three years at Paris with 
Gau, for whom he ever entertained the highest 
respect. He then visited Italy and Greece, and 
returned with his portfolios rich with the 
studies of ancient monuments. In 1834 he 
published his short but suggestive essay on 
the ‘ Painted Architecture and Sculpture of the 
Ancients,’ in 8vo.,¢ at his native town, and 
alluded to by Kugler. His talents then seem to 
have been appreciated in Dresden, where he 
was invited to go as Professor of Architecture, 
in 1834, on the recommendation of Schinkel, 
and there he erected his beautiful theatre, com- 
pleted in 1841 and burned down in 1869. it 
was published in a folio work at Brunswick in 
1849. An inspection of this exquisite volame ft 
in our library will show the refined and pure 
taste with which he carried out the cinque-cento 
style of Italy, and combined in his pian, with 
considerable intelligence, all the requisite tech- 
nical adaptations of that important class of 
buildings ; and this became justly the founda- 
tion of his European reputation. He was the 
architect of the splendid synagogue in that 
city, and designed all the fittings and even the 
sacred vessels. He built the Female Hospital 
and the Oppenheim Palace, and other buildings, 
as the Gothic fountain in the Post-Platz and 
the Villa Rosa; and in 1847 he began the new 
museum. In all these he yielded to the passion 
for coloured decoration, which he introduced 
profusely, thus realixing the dreams of his early 
years. He was the architect of the King of 
Saxony, who bestowed upon him many personal 
favours. However, in the unfortunate political 
disturbances, which took place in Dresden in 
1849, he allowed an irrepressible political and 
democratic feeling against kingly rule to over- 
power his better judgment. He forgot the 
grateful allegiance he owed to the sovereign, 
and he took part with the insurgents, whom he 
assisted with his professional talents, having 

* Semper’s work, “Ueber Polychromie und ihren 
| i seal 8vo., Braunschweig, 1851, is in the Institute 


bi : 

+ * Vorliufige bemerkungen iiber bemalte architektur 
und plastik bei den Alten,” 8vo., Altona, 1834, 

t “ K6nigliche hoftheater zu Dresden,” folio, Braun- 
schweig, 1849, 





prepared (as it was said at the time) a plan of 
Dresden, with the indications of the spots where 
barricades should be put up to oppose the royal 
troops. . 
This unfortunate burst of personal feelings 
was the commencement of a sad violent stragyle 
for years with misfortune. He was vbliged to 
fly, leaving his family in Germany, going for a 
short period to Paris, the scene of his early 
studies, and coming over to England as a place 
of refuge and possible employment and pre- 
carious means of subsistence. In 1852 he joined 
the Department of Practical Art at the South 
Kensington Museum, to teach the principles of 
decoration as applied to metals of all kinds, and 
began a treatise on the subject, which it is to 
be feared he never finished. He designed the 
certificate for the Art Department; he also 
designed the Wellington car, which bore the 
remains of the illustrious duke to their resting- 
place in St. Paul’s Cathedral. It was conceived 
in the spirit of the Imperial carpentum on the 
Roman coins, and was covered with bronze 
work. In 1153 he made a rough sketch for 
erecting buildings on the present site of the 
South Kensington Museum, for which he was 
paid by the Prince Consort, and it is still to be 
found in the Museum. For this subject the 


architects. 

After passing a few dreary years with his 
family in England, there was offered for his 
acceptance, at Zurich, the professorship of 
architecture in the University; and he erected 
there in the upper town a large building for the 
Polytechnic Schools, as well as the town hos- 
pital, and likewise the town-hall at Winter- 
halter. I know not whether it was his teach- 
ing which influenced the taste of the subse- 
quent architecture of the town, but I cannot 
forbear seizing this opportunity to notice the 
railway station built since his time, and well 
worthy the attention of the traveller. The 
interior halls especially are conceived upon the 
style of the Thermz of the Romans, and similar 
to them in largeness of conception as to plan, and 
admirable for the decorative features. Some of 
the buildings in the streets and squares by 
recent architects are equal to the finest com- 
mercial erections in Paris or London, and supe- 
rior in taste. 

Semper represented Switzerland, as its Com- 
missioner, at the Paris International Exhibition 
in 1867; and he designed and constructed the 
Swiss building containing the pictures and 
other art-productions of that country. He took 
the opportunity of carrying out his theory of 
ancient polychromy by painting the exterior a 
bright red colour. By a strange combination of 
circumstances he who, in 1849, fled as an exile 
from Dresden, was, in 1870, employed as archi- 
tect to rebuild there the theatre he had erected 
in 1841, and which had been burned down in 
1869. He, however, only occasionally inspected 
the progress of its erection, which was carried 
out by his son. How striking to see the power 
of genius, which could outlive the passions and 
prejudices of the past, and replace the fugitive 
in the distinguished and honourable position he 
iad held twenty years before ! 

In 1869 he made a design for the Exchange 
ut Vienna, and in 1870 was called thither to 
inake a selection from sets of drawings sent in 
competition for a new museum in that city. Le 
chose one by the architect Hasenanuer, and, 
having suggested important improvements, he 
was associated with the author to carry out the 
revised project. He also designed and erected 
the new theatre in conjunction with his col- 
league Hasenauer, and made material additions 
to the Hof Burg, the imperial residence. 

His latter years were not happy at Vienna, 
and, as he was much afflicted by asthma, he 
went to Italy, living alternately at Venice and 
Rome. After the struggles and successes of 
half a century of active artistic life, there is 
something very touching to contemplate a 
veteran architect seeking the softening infiu- 
ences of the Italian atmosphere to alleviate the 
sufferings of disease. We may imagine him at 
Venice, reclining on one of the benches under 
the columned arcade of the ducal palace, con- 
templating the works of those great masters 
with whom he is worthy to be associated in our 
memory; or we may figure him to ourselves 
seated on a marble fragment in the Forum of 
Rome’s palmy days, ruminating on its past 
imperial greatness. Thus he might well fill up 
moments and hours not occupied by more serious 
thoughts of his approaching end. Among these 





might doubtless be revived delightful memories 


of youthful studies, and he might contemplate 
the rich intellectual results and inferences, which 
his large experience had stored up. And let us 
hope that, in this harvest of thought and reflec. 
tion, he may have left us some precious results 
to delight and inetruct us, and make us better 
appreciate what has been effected by those 
great men of old,—by what inspirations they 
were guided, and how we might be (as he was) 
possessed of noble ideas, and be able to produce 
(as they were) works that may be the admira. 
tion of future ages. Surrounded by such asso. 
ciations, Semper breathed his last at Rome, in 
the 77th year of his age, on the 15th of May 
last. We must sympathise, then, with the great 
artist, who returned to pass the last days of his 
existence among the monuments and scenes of 
his early emotions: leaving his ashes in the soil 
of a country that nourished the art to which he 
had devoted the thoughts, intents, and labours, 
of his eventful and lengthened existence. 
Tos. L. Donatpson.” 








FLOWER LORE. 


Tuts interesting topic is constantly treated in 
the daily, hebdomadul, and monthly press. No 
sooner ig one paper completed than another 
begins, yet the subject has a freshness about 
it so inherently perennial that it never grows 
wearisome or stale. A little book with this 
title has appeared anonymously at Belfast, and 
contains much that to most general readers 
will be new, so that we propose to cull from it, 
and whilst adding a little of our own, hope to 
augment the swarm of papers by one that shall 
not prove unreadable. The Roman clergy 
marked their festivals by the flowers that 
bloomed. The snowdrop lighted the taper of 
the Virgin Mother, and the blue bell stood to 
the festival of St. George. All white flowers 
were specially devoted to the Virgin Mary, as 
the snowdrop, the lily, the cuckoo- flower, 
the white iris, &c. Here also we come across 
the fabled fancies that had become affixed 
to flowers, as with the rose of Jericho, the 
‘rose plant in Jericho” of Ecclesiasticus. The 
pilgrims believe of this plant that in the “ Flight 
to Egypt,” wherever the Holy Family rested 
there sprang this beautiful flower. At Christ’s 
birth it blossomed, and at His resurrection closed, 
but re-opened wide at Easter-tide, and was 
yclept the Resurrection Flower. 

There has been much variation in the tree 
selected for use at the celebration of Palm 
Sanday. At Rome Goéthe says they bear true 
palms ; elsewhere olive branches are frequently 
substituted. In the Alps they use boughs of 
holly, and in the sadder North the willow comes 
with its egg-washed gosling-coloured catkins. 
In Brittany they use the box. The Swedes have 
a fancy that Christ was scourged with a rod of 
dwarf birch, then a stately tree, but since that 
ill event it has dwindled and stunted down- 
wards. They call it Good Friday's Rod. 

The Spaniards found the Passion-flower in 
South America. Bosia, probably from his 
Mexican Jesuit teachers, called it ‘ Flor de los 
cinco liagas,” or “ Flower of the five Wounds.” 
Even the scientific name, Passijlora cewrulea, is 
tinged with the same idea. 

Analogous to the substitutes for the palm 
branch to suit the produce of the country in 
which the festival is celebrated, it seems from 
Didron that the forbidden fruit, as exhibited in 
old frescoes, has gone through precisely the 
same changes. In Spain it may be an orange, 
in Greece an olive, in Italy a bunch of grapes, 
in Brittany an apple. This reminds one of the 
Irish priest’s sermon, wherein he heavily de- 
nounced “the wicked apple,” cause of all our 
woe. Overtaking Pat, after sermon, on the way 
home, “ Well, Pat,” said the priest, ‘‘ what do 
you think of the wretched apple?” “Och! yer 
riverence, I can’t tell how bad a fruit the apple 
might be at all, at all; but to me the raal mis- 
chief in Paradise seemed to lie in the pair.” 

Delightful, mad fancies and superstitions are 
connected with flowers, and so mingled are these 
sometimes by incantation of thought, as to force 
facts backwards into mysteries. When one sees 
how science, with its modern unmanner|iness 
and irreverence, which it calls method, tramples 
like a hippopotamus in a tulip-bed towards first 
causes, and misses them, one begins to respect 
the old poetry of unreason, or at any rate to 
prefer it. 

The rowan-tree keeps the witch away, and 
even now in the Highland glen its 





presence 
attests where a village has been. The nimbu 
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tree of India is very like it, and the same 
quality is ascribed to it; Lancashire lasses will 
churn only with a rowan stick. 
** For when you work with rowan wood, 
Witches no evil do, but good.” 

The dwarf elder (Sambucus ebulus) will only 
grow, it is said, where blood has fallen either in 
battle or by murder. Now let us observe a fact 
growing backward into an old mystery. The 
first blood drawn in the Civil War was on Wor- 
cestershire ground, and on that spot now grows 
the sambucus. The Welsh call it “plant of the 
blood of man”; and in other places, probably 
in the Eastern counties, it goes by the name of 
Dane-wort or Danes’ blood; for the country side 
will have it that wherever the Dane fought there 
the crooked blackberried tree would spring. 
The red-leaved sorrel grows on Tara-hill, where 
in “’98” the Irish rebels fell, and red poppies 
were noticed to spring in unusual abundance on 
the first ploughing after the fight at Waterloo. 
Shall we say the cornflower blue grew from 
the French bodies, and the red poppy from the 
English line ? 

The bees haunt certain plants much more than 
others, and it is asserted that the bee does not 
mingle the nectar extracted from different 
flowers so that masses of blossom have more 
attraction for him than single blooms have, but 
as he can hardly keep it separate in the hive one 
can scarcely accept this assertion. Followers of 
Huber ought hereafter to taste the different 
cells before the honey mixes to see if any differ- 
ence in flavour can be detected. Honeys of 
Hymettus, Hybla, and Narbonea have different 
flavours, that may arise from the great pre- 
dominance of a particular blossom in the 
vicinity, and not from selection specially made 
by the bee. We have no time to say much 
more upon this very interesting point, but 
we may mention that there is a chapter for 
the ladies, in the book above named, on the 
Language of Flowers, an art in which Sir 
Thomas Browne says the heathens kitew better 
how to read than all Christians, for they 
could thence suck a rare divinity which we 
disdain. Lady Mary Wortley’s specimen of a 
Turkish Flower letter is absurd. We think clove 
stands in it for three lines of print; if so, you might 
write a volume before you had exhausted three 
pennyworth of pot herbs. 

Odd thought succeeds to odd thought end- 
lessly on this entertaining topic. Culture, 
food, medicine, are all involved in its intricate 
network, and even weather lore, is intimately 
connected with the kingdom of Flora. The 
watchful gardener has surer prognostic of the 
weather for the next four hours than all the 
Meteorological Boards of England and America 
can furnish. They may indicate the general 
state over a large area, but he alone can tell 
you at Hampstead or Chertsey whether, in your 
walk of the next two hours, you shall carry an 
umbrella or not. He knows the fine day by the 
perfect expansion of the flowers, and many 
sorts close their petals against the coming rain. 
Many of them, after long dry weather in the 
summer, will droop and flag before the wind 
blows that is to bring up rain. Other plants 
are clocks, and, like the goat’s-beard, close at 
noon; the mouse-ear closes at half-past two, 
the cat’s-ear shuts at three. They call prince’s 
leaf four-o’clock flower, because it opens then in 
Jamaica. The evening primrose opens with a 
snapping noise at sunset, and closes with the 
break of day. The dandelion flower closes when 
the sun’s heat is intense, and about nine o’clock 
collects its petals towards the centre. Linnaus 
has enumerated forty-six flowers that exhibit 
sensibility of this sort, and makes three classes 
of them. The meteoric flowers that close or 
expand according to the cloudiness, moisture, or 
pressure of the atmosphere. Tropical flowers 
whose expansion varies with the length of the 
day, and equinoxial flowers that open and shut 
punctually. The hollow sound of forests when 
the wind roars in the woods gives presage 
of storms and rain, and nautical hints of 
no little value to a coasting-vessel may be 
gathered from the close observation of marine 
plants. Astute people, or those who inhabit 
cities, lose much of the sweetest human inter- 
course with Nature by the vaunted civilisation 
of town-life. In this respect the rustic and the 
Indian savage interpret her much better; and 
if the right interpretation of nature be the aim of 
the Baconian philosophy, the rustic and savage 
are nearer to science than the busy towns- 
people, who read many books, and think they 
occnpy a vantage-ground of wisdom. Natare 
writes in cipher the secrets of her working, and 


| hangs the key up where nothing but simplicity 
can find it. Science, with its eye introverted, 
and puffed up with its facts, can see nothing 
frequently but the theorems of its own inven- 
tion. Her soul is alien to the soul in Nature, so 
that the analogies of the one cannot serve in 
any way as key or explanation to the other. 
So much for flowers! whose beauty surpasses 
the investiture of kings, whose precious colours 
and forms of grace are the pattern-book of 
artists, whose juices contain a balsamic ichor 
restorative of health, whose delight to the sight 
constitutes one-half the fairyland of childhood, 
whose spontaneous springing up is the per- 
petual reminder to the pensive and the poet of 
God’s free gifts and grace, and whose last 
humane benevolence strews the corse of the 
adult and sage, and remains there crowning, 
when the friends of life perforce turn home- 
ward slowly from the last sad act when the 
curtain falls. C. A. Warp. 








A COMMON-SENSE VIEW 
OF ARCHITECTURAL RESTORATION. 


On the restoration question all are agreed 
that a truly representative building in the 
Gothic style, or in a combination of the styles 
of various periods, all, or nearly all, of them 
evidencing high artistic and constructive skill, 
should be carefully preserved. The reasons 
become the stronger when the building, whether 
it be an abbey, parish church,.or cathedral, is 
associated with many important events in the 
national history. It is not the architectural 
features alone of any edifice, however great, 
that impress men’s minds, but the belongings 
of its foundations and subsequent history, and 
the lives and actions of the potent minds whose 
careers are inseparably connected therewith. 

We know much of certain great ecclesiastics 
and laymen, and of the important events in 
which they figured for a portion of their lives, 
and we also know of buildings they erected, or 
enlarged and improved. Could we identify the 
architects of some of our great buildings as 
readily as we can their founders or improvers, 
doubtless our pleasure would be greater, and 
our desire for a judicious and painstaking 
restoration of such buildings would be more 
keen. As a structure of the Renaissance, all 
enlightened minds are interested in the future 
preservation of St. Paul’s Cathedral. To talk 
of its restoration is yet too soon, but a 
day must come when its columns and capitals, 
its architraves and entablatures, with their 
well-chiselled and still sharply-defined profiles, 
must crumble. Two more centuries of time’s 
grinding process, assisted by the stone-dis- 
integrating atmosphere of London,—yea, one 
more century,—will tell an unmistakable tale 
that may be anticipated. Festoons will 
moulder and drop, foliage and mouldings will 
decay, and cherubs, once fat and laughing, will 
grow ragged and take wing, particle by particle, 
on all winds. Would Englishmen in the future 
be doing honour to Sir Christopher Wren by 
folding their arms and Jooking contentedly on 
while the melting away process continued un- 
interrupted ? 

Will pointing and cementing masonry alone 
save a building from ruin? Can carvings 
and mouldings be preserved intact in the atmo- 
sphere of London and other of our great mann- 
facturing cities and towns ?—and if not, what 
then? There is but one rational answer,— 
we should preserve our historic buildings of 
note as long as possible, but we should not 
preserve them by keeping them in a state of 
crumbling ruin, through any amount of mere 
sentiment. A restoration or replacement of 
parts must be always taking place in architec- 
tural work. Decay is inevitable; it is a law of 
nature, and art is amenable to it. Preservation 
as applied to works of art is, after all, but a 
comparative term, and in architecture restora- 
tion is replacement, and it may be a preserva- 
tive reproduction by imitation of the original 
work. But hold! A passage has just fallen 
under our eye as we finished the preceding 
sentence, and it will be pertinent to quote it 
here. It occurs in a treatise on Gothic archi- 
tecture, written exactly fifty years ago by a 
Mr. Thomas Bell, for the prodaction of which a 
prize was given by the Royal Irish Academy. 
What does Mr, Bell write anent restoration a 
half a century ago, in the early days of the 
Gothic Revival ? 





“ More than once in the course of this essay I 
have cundemned the practice of endeavouing 


to restore @ ruin long dilapidated to its pristine 
state. The objection, however, does by no 
means apply to those occasional renovations by 
which only any vestige of our ancient buildings 
have come down to us. As the constant succes- 
sion of prayer and praise, and the wholesome 
doctrine from time to time delivered in these 
churches, keep alive our devotion, and renew in 
our minds a sense of dependence on our Creator, 
—or, as the necessary recruits of food and 
sustenance from day to day, to our exhausted 
frame, prolong our existence,—so these occa. 
sional repairs and renovations have preserved to 
us memorials of the piety of our ancestors, 
which otherwise would now be little else than 
so many heaps of rubbish. Never should they, 
from false economy, have been suffered to be- 
come ruins, as long as a sense of religion is 
deemed necessary to the happiness of man and 
the well-being of society. As antiquaries, we 
may admire ruins much, but as Christians it is 
certainly our duty to prevent our churches from 
becoming such. Devotion and veneration for 
what is ancient both combine for their pre- 
servation.” 

The above remarks are to the point, and the 
advice given needs only to be supplemented by 
the following caution :—Consult the best authori- 
ties when about commencing important works of 
architectural restoration or preservation. 

Men have erred in all ages, and we cannot 
adopt a hard-and-fast line for our present policy 
at least. Works of reparation, as well as addi- 
tions, were always, more or less, proceeding in 
connexion with most of our ecclesiastical build- 
ings for centuries. The architects and workmen 
of the twelfth century could not remonstrate 
with those of the fourteenth, nor the latter with 
those of still later times. Yet, if the dead could 
speak, doubtless many of them would frame a 
good case against the living who were interfering 
with their long-executed and loving work. The 
last years of the nineteenth century have not 
brought the dead to life, but have produced 
counsel to plead their many-sided cause, and an 
interminable case it is likely to be if any body 
of men attempt or hope to be able to argue it 
out. The Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings are powerless to produce corrobo- 
rative evidence in support of the extreme 
charges. History is dead against them, and all 
obstructives to architectural restoration, and 
those who would condemn the respectable and 
efficient architect of to-day for doing absolutely 
needed works of restoration, must be prepared 
to have the tables turned on them in respect to 
the restorers of the past. Who, then, are to 
apportion the blame that belongs to the archi- 
tectural sinuers of the last century who inter- 
fered, by restorations and additions, with the 
work of their predecessors? Will our sticklers 
for doing nothing, before condemning the nine- 
teenth-century practitioners, try and judge 
architectural restoration from a sixteenth, 
fifteenth, fourteenth, or thirteenth century stand- 
point, or from all the points in succession? If 
the do-nothing policy had taken deep root in the 
British {slands in the past, there would be very 
little left to enlist the sympathies of antiquaries, 
archeologists, architects, and othera in the 
present day. In writing of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, Dublin, upwards of half a century 
ago, Mr. Bell gives an anecdote worth remember- 
ing on the part of antiquaries and restcrers, or 
anti-restorers. Speaking of the original south 
transept, he says,—“ The architecture of it, like 
that of a similar portion of Christ Church 
[Cathedral], exhibits a mixture of circular and 
pointed arches. It is ornamented with some 
corbel heads, which I had often regarded with 
admiration, as superior to anything | could con- 
ceive of that age. I was expressing my 
sentiments on this subject one day in con- 
versation with Mr. John Smyth, an eminent 
sculptor [son of Edward Smyth, the still 
more eminent one], who, after giving me a 
hearing, began to laugh at my mistake. ‘Those 
heads,’ said he, ‘of whose merit you speak in 
such exaggerated terms, were my own work. | 
was one day erecting a monument in the cathe- 
dral, when a stucco - man employed in the 
Chapter-room begged I would model one of the 
corbels he was then at work on. I accordingly 
acceded to his request, and the result was the 
two heads which have excited eo much of your 
attention as being the work of ancient artists. 
Many professed antiquaries,’ continued he, ‘have 
been led astray in a similar manner, and by 
means equally simple.’ ‘Bat there are two 





or three heads in the great aisle of the 
nave equally curious in their style: they 
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certainly,’ I rejoined, ‘are not modern.’ ‘Of 
their antiquity either,’ answered Mr. Smyth, 
‘I cannot say much. The heads truly owe their 
origin to former times; but I must acknowledge 
that my profane hands have contributed to their 
regeneration. I was finishing the little tablet 
monument of Mr. Boardman, when Dr. Handcock 
requested that I would touch with my chisel 
“the mutilated countenance of yonder gentle- 
men,” pointing to the stone heads. The plastic 
stones, as if in obedience to this wish,—like the 
fabled palace of Aladdin,—assumed their present 
form; though I ought, perhaps, to be ashamed 
of my presumption, in thus attempting to 
restore the antique.” Mr. Bell adds that he 
records this anecdote “ lest any future antiquary 
should be led into a similar error when such an 
easy explanation would be beyond his reach.” 

How many sculptors or stone carvers in the 
past may not have done work similar to what 
Smyth was asked to do. The “ mutilated 
countenances” of saints, kings, nobles, and 
cherubs have doubtless been often touched up, 
and chancels and lady-chapels, &c., rebuilt, 
altered, and restored in connexion with several 
cathedrals and churches through successive 
centuries. 

Ecclesiastical architects and builders cen- 
turies ago, as well as now, worked according to 
the lights of their time, though far less con- 
trolled in their action than those of our own 
day, when the world is full of censors who have 
acquired a talent to criticise works they have 
no genius to create. The nineteenth-century 
architect of professional experience must not 
be allowed less liberty of action than his dis- 
tinguished predecessors of the thirteenth or 
fifteenth centuries. The reparations and addi- 
tions of medizval architects have been the 
means of handing us down examples of different 
styles of an architecture which we prize, but 
the do-nothing policy, if successful, could have 
no other effect than transmitting to our pos- 
terity our national monuments and great eccle- 
siastical buildings in a state of utter ruin. 
Better the most radical form of architectural 
restoration than a passive system of so-called 
protection or preservation, which would ulti- 
mately preserve for our country nothing but 
shapeless masses of stone and hillocks of dust, 
mingling once more with the soil, and becoming 
“of the earth, earthy.” C. H. C. 








THE MOSQUE OF CORDOVA. 


I read with much interest the remarks 
printed on p. 807, relating to the mosque at 
Cordova, and also investigated the plan en- 
graved so fully, but regretted to find it without 
a scale; explained by a note that a plan in 
Murray’s Handbook had been worked upon, and 
that “the aisles are each about 20 ft. wide,” 
showing that the two-foot rule had not been used 
on the spot. 

I reter to these points more especially, well 
remembering that when the writer of the article 
“Cordova” was at work for “The Dictionary 
of Architecture,” he was sorely puzzled at the 
discrepancies of the various authorities. A 
small plan of the mosque is given in the text, 
which it is steted “is taken from Girault de 
Prangey, ‘Architecture des Arabes,’ fol., 
Paris, 1839—41; the building is also engraved 
in the ‘Antiguedades Arabes,’ published by the 
Royal Academy, fol., Madrid, 1780; in Laborde, 
‘Voyage Pittoresque,’ fol., Paris, 1807; and in 
Marphy’s ‘Arabian Antiquities,’ fol., London, 
1813,—all expensive works, which do not always 
agree with each other, or even have plates con- 
sistent with their text. The edifice is also 
described at length by Girault de Prangey, 
‘Essai sur l’Architecture des Arabes et des 
Mores, en Espagne, en Sicile, et en Barbarie,’ 
8vo., Paris, 1841.” To this account I can add 
that these plans may be considered to have 
been superseded by one given in the magnificent 
folio work published by the Spanish Govern- 
ment, entitled “ Monumentos Arquitectonicos de 
Espana,” Madrid, 1859, &c. Mr. Fergusson, in 
his “Illustrated Handbook of Architecture,” 
8vo., London, 1855, i. 453, gives another plan 
taken from a work by “ G. Le Normand,” but not 
mentioned ; and in a note he remarks, “ Not- 

withstanding the number of plans published of 
this edifice, it is extremely difficult to ascertain 
its exact dimensions. Murphy, in his text, makes 
them 620 by 449, whereas the scale of his plans 
shows 570 t. 405. Le Normand’s two plans 
differ considerably from one another. The 


above is about the mean.” The patio, I may 


add, is about 200 ft. wide (or deep) according 


to Murphy. De Prangey, on page 26 of his 
“ Essai,” gives a number of dimensions from an 
ancient writer, but as these are in coudées, or 
arm-lengths, no accurate calculation can be 
made. Before closing these remarks, I would 
refer others interested in the matter, to the 
tenth volume of your valuable journal for 1852, 
where, on page 39, towards the end of “ Notes 
of an Architect in Spain,” written by our 
esteemed friend the late J. B. Waring, he states 
that the Mosque is “an oblong 394 feet by 356 
feet,” which dimensions are therefore far less 
than those above given. “The columns,” he 
states, “are contributions from various places ; 
115 out of the lot (about 900) came from 
Nismes and the south of France; others were 
pillaged from ancient Roman temples, &c., in 
Spain, and from Africa as well; some were 
presented. They are of divers marbles, por- 
phyry, and verd antique being most common. 
They are unequal in design, and generally very 
dumpy. The capitals have little architectural 
merit, numerous as they are; and the whole 
building has rather a heavy than a light appear- 
ance, the double arches adding to that effect. 
I expected a surprise, and met with a disap- 
pointment. Strange, it certainly is, but the 
whole interior is so low that its vastness fails 
to impress one, the general height not being 
40 feet.” 

As to the roofing, the article in the “ Dic- 
tionary,” states that “ Murphy saw the original 
wooden roof above the plaster work of the 
modern arches or light vaulting in brickwork, 
sometimes called the cupolas, introduced 
1713-23 by Valle Ledesma”; and also that the 
first-built portion with the “carved and painted 
work, formed of the wood called alerce,” was 
“cleaned and restored in 1816 by Patricio 
Funiel”: probably in one of the above-named 
books the later works or repairs would be 
noticed. The description in Gwilt’s “ Ency- 
clopsedia,” referred to, appears to be from 
Murphy’s publication. 

I could have concluded these remarks by 
giving the dimensions from the plan in the 
Spanish work, but a copy being not very acces- 
sible to me at this time, it would be more agree- 
able to find that some English student or 
traveller had taken more definite dimensions 
and would supply them to you. 

Wyatt Papworrs. 








IMPROVEMENTS IN BISHOPSGATE. 
DASHWOOD HOUSE. 


Att quarters of the City of London proper 
have undergone in the course of the last fifty 
years great changes in structures and the cha- 
racter of their occupation, and no districts more 
remarkably than Bishopsgate Within and With- 
out. The successive changes have been from 
churches, companies’ halls, convents, and other 
public buildings, to residences: of the nobility 
and gentry, with “fair and spacious gardens” 
attached to them; then to places of business, 
for the storage, sale, and distribution of goods 
of divers kinds, wholesale and retail. These are 
in turn being displaced by railways and railway 
stations, and by large piles of buildings, in which 
suites of offices, various in extent of accommo- 
dation, are provided. 

This district is rich in historical reminiscences. 
Sir Thomas Gresham had his mansion in it, 
perpetuated in “Gresham House,” one of the 
imposing masses of building of the character 
just indicated. It is worth recalling that Sir 
Thomas, circa 1563, proposed to the mayor and 
aldermen of the City to build a “ Britain’s 
Bourse,” provided they would find a site. The 
site, in 1565, was purchased for the marvellously 
small sum, viewed in the light of present prices, 
of 3,7371. Os. 6d., raised by contributions of 
public bodies and subscriptions. Sir Thomas’s 
“ Bourse,” afterwards the Royal Exchange, was 
destroyed by the Great Fire of 1666, and a 
second building was erected in its stead, Mr. 
Jerman, architect, and opened in 1669. That, 
in turn, was superseded by the present Ex- 
change, from the designs of the late Sir William 
Tite, that dates from about the middle of the 
current century. 

Sir Paul Pindar, an eminent merchant, and a 
liberal patron of architecture, who died 1650, 
had also a mansion near the city confines in 
Bishopsgate. His memorial tablet is fixed in 
St. Botolph’s Church; his mansion was nearly 





opposite the church. This church, a somewhat 
rude specimen of architecture, escaped the fire 


of 1666, but became much dilapidated, and was 
rebuilt from the designs of Dance, senior, 
1726-29. Edward Alleyn, player, the founder 
of the “College of God's Gift, Dulwich,” was 
baptised in §8t. Botolph’s Church. Alleyn, 
amongst many other good works, founded alms. 
houses in Lamb’s-alley, Bishopsgate-street. 

Amongst other notabilities of old Bishopsgate, 
al! will remember Orosby Hall, for a time a 
royal palace, St. Helen’s Priory, and the Bull 
Inn, one of the first places in London in which 
theatrical performances were given. In the 
time of Charles I, Old Broad-street was one of 
the most fashionable quarters in London; in 
his time Lords Weston and Dover had residences 
there. Devonshire Chambers, in Bishopsgate. 
street, a large block of new buildings for shops 
and oifices, perpetuates Devonshire House. In 
Queen Elizabeth's time, Gilbert Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and many other of the nobility and 
gentry, lived in the district. A building of a 
different character was a factory in which 
Venetian glass was manufactared by Venetians. 
The factory became the Pinners’ or Pinmakers’ 
Hall, and was afterwards converted into a 
Dissenting chapel. The Excise Office was 
located in Old Broad-street from 1768 until 
1848, when it was removed to Somerset House. 
Early in this century Sir Astley Cooper, the 
great surgeon, who was then attached to Guy’s 
Hospital, resided in Broad-street, quite near to 
Dashwood House. From this quarter Sir 
Astley, who died A.D, 1841, removed to Spring- 
gardens. 

One of the most notable of the recent street 
improvements in Bishopsgate-street, though not 
very extensive, is Southsea-chambers, nearly 
opposite Great St. Helen’s. It is from the 
designs of Messrs. Francis, architects, Palmer- 
ston-buildings, Old Broad-street. It has five 
floors from the street level, and is divided into 
four bays by three-quarter columns of polished 
red granite. The central bay has a pair of 
columns, with panelled stonework between. In 
the roof there are dormers having carved stone 
fronts. The friezes, strings, entablature, and 
cornice, are of stone, relieved by carving, and 
in excellent proportions. 

Another great pile of new buildings, designed 
for office purposes, in Bishopsgate, has been 
erected upon the site of ‘“ Dashwood House,” 
and is rapidly approaching completion. The 
“ House” is supposed to have derived its name 
from its having been the family residence of the 
descendants of Alderman Sir Samuel Dashwood, 
Lord Mayor of London, who, in 1702, gave a 
grand and costly banquet and entertainment to 
Queen Anne, in the Guildhall. Sarah, daughter 
of Sir Samuel, married Fulke-Greville, the fifth 
Baron Brooke, of the family of the Earls Brooke 
and Warwick. 

Three years ago a large area of land lying 
between Bishopsgate Churchyard and Ne# 
Broad-street was covered by a number of old 
buildings, with gardens and courtyards, including 
Dashwood House,—a fine City mansion of the 
olden time,—the temporary residence, it has 
been stated, of the ill-fated Lady Jane Grey. 
In their later years of existence the buildings 
referred to have been occupied as offices of the 
Ottoman Bank; the Swedish Consul; Messrs. 
Scott, Bell, & Co.; and other merchants. A 
great change has now come over the locality 
by the erection on the cleared ground of one of 
the largest buildings of its kind in the City of 
London. In one sense the site is well adapted 
for the uses to which the buildiag is to be 
applied; but the building is somewhat out of 
sight. The building is in close proximity to the 
Bank of England, the Royaland Stock Exchanges, 
Lloyd’s, the Baltic, and other places of com- 
mercial importance and resort, and is close to the 
Great Eastern, Metropolitan, and North London 
Railway stations. 

The new structure, which is of a sort of Gothic 
in style, has two principal elevations, one over- 
looking Bishopsgate - gardens, the other in 
Alderman’s-walk, a public thoroughfare, bat 
unfortunately comparatively narrow. The 
garden front is seen from Bishopsgate to 
greater advantage, although a considerable 
space intervenes. The fronts are of picked red 
malms, relieved by terra-cotta ornamental work, 
and stone poset dhe and dressings liberally 
introduced. 

There are four entrances to the building, the 
principal entrance being from New Broad-street, 
but considerably recessed from the street-line. 
It is immediately adjoining the Metropolitan 
Station; another is from Alderman’s-walk ; the 





two others are from the passage t 
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Bishopsgate-gardens. The Broad-street entrance 
is a Gothic archway in granite. The doorway 
leads into a glazed arcade, with mosaic paving. 
The principal materials in the construction of 
the entrance from Bishopsgate-gardens are red 
and grey Aberdeen granite, polished. It has 
clustered columns and pilasters and carved 
caps, from which an arch springs; it has carved 
tracery in the tympanum, and over the arch a 
carved and pierced gable and finial, with a very 
grotesque gargoyle on each side. 

The building is a somewhat irregular quad- 
rangle, and has a basement, ground, first, 
second, and third floors; the whole of the 
accommodation provided is designed for offices. 
The corridors are ornamented with a tiled dado 
specially designed for the building, and executed 
by Messrs. Minton. The floors of the corridors 
are tiled. The architect is Mr. R. B. Marsh. 

The chief portion of the land upon which the 
building is erected is the glebe of St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate, of which the Rev. W. Rogers, M.A., 
is rector. 

Mr. W. Brass, of Old-street, was the con- 
tractor. The ironwork, in girders, &c., has been 
provided by Messrs. Cochrane & Co., and the 
be cotta by Messrs. Doulton & Co., of Lam- 

th. 








NOTES FROM BIRMINGHAM. 


Tue hoarding in front of the new Municipal 
buildings, or Council-house, as it is now called, 
has recently been removed, and the pavement 
and roadway are being laid out. Half a dozen 
“lions” have been placed on the piers of the 
balustrade over the portico, and are the subject 
of much adverse and sarcastic criticism. These 
are placed sitting on their haunches, with their 
forelegs stiffly upright, and having a heavy 
swag of hair depending like a necklace round 
their necks. The intermediate animals look 
straight before them, but those on the angles 
have their heads slightly turned. No meaning, 
heraldic or otherwise, has been assigned for 
these animals. They certainly have a very 
lndicrous appearance, and a good opportunity 
for the display of high-class memorial sculpture 
has been misused. The building itself is a 
thoroughly good monumental structure, though 
marred by an excess of carved ornament on its 
surface, the lines of which are very familiar to 
the travelled student. 

The front of Sir Josiah Mason’s College is 
complete, and the glass in, and it is announced 
that the institution will be open to receive 
students in October of next year. Several 
chairs of science are to be filled, each having a 
fixed stipend, besides fees, of 2501. a year. The 
building itself is, next to King Edward’s 
School, the most imposing Gothic edifice in the 
town. 

The open space at the back of the Town-hall 
is to be occupied by a memorial fountain, erected 
in honour of the thrice Mayor, and now junior 
M.P., Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. Most men, how- 
ever successful, must be content to hope for 
posthumous honours, but the honourable gentle- 
man’s friends,—and they are many in the 
borough,—have subscribed some 3,0001. privately 
for the memorial, and the foundations are now 
going on. , 

The'works in connexion with the restoration and 
enlargement of the Free Public Library and the 
extension of the Midland Institute are progress- 
ing. The old buildings in Paradise-street, which 
formed the Museum of Arms, are being demo- 
lished preparatory to rebuilding on the site a 
new and lofty structure in which the new 
entrance to the class-rooms and the magnificent 
lecture theatre at the back will be situated. 
The opportunity which the disastrous fire has 
given for a remodelling of the plans of the Free 
Library, and a consequent, enlargement by the 
abolition of the museum and art gallery, has been 
accepted by the Council, and the whole space is 
to be devoted to the library, at a cost for the 
building of 32,0001. 

The demolition of the very old houses and 
shops on the north side of Ann-street and west 
of Newhall-street has been followed by the 
erection of extensive premises for the Worcester 
and County Bank, and the Scottish Provident 
Insurance Office. The architects for these 
buildings, which are faced with Bath stone, 
with red Runcorn and granite pillars, have 
determined to minimise their mere surface 
ornament, and to place some eighteen life-sized 
statues in their elevations, the niches for which 
are now being built. The fe is Italian. A 
lofty and extensive block of offices is also going 


up on the opposite side of Newhall-street, and 
adjoining the Union Club. 

The Town Hall is undergoing renovation in 
anticipation of the Musical Festival to be given 
within it during the coming month. 

For several weeks past the roadway in Para- 
dise-street, from Easy-row to Hill-street, and 
now from Hill-street to the site of the old post- 
office in New-street, has been “up,” to the 
great loss of the shopkeepers and others. Last 
year that portion of the roadway of New-street 
lying between High-street and the old post- 
office was up during several weeks for the 
purpose of relaying the wood-pavement, which 
originally consisted of wood blocks on crossed 
boarding on a bed of sand, the wood cemented 
together with asphalte. This was found to 
wear badly into pot-holes, and in renewing it 
the two thicknesses of inch boarding under the 
blocks is left out, together with the asphalte, 
and a bed of lias lime concrete, 9 in. thick, 
receives the wood blocks direct, which are 
grouted together with lime. The second portion 
is being laid on the same plan as the first, and 
the opportunity is taken of renewing the 
timbers under the lines of tramway, which, 
originally 4 in. by 4 in., are now 9 in. by 4 in. It 
was observed by the writer one hot afternoon 
in July last year that the metal in one line rose 
2 in. above the surface of the road, to the great 
danger of the vehicular traffic. This was reme- 
died by taking up the metals and cutting off a 
portion. The same thing occurred in a less 
degree this summer, and it is hoped the addi- 
tional strength of timber to which the lines are 
now secured will prevent this result, although 
it does seem that with a sufficient allowance in 
length for expansion this ought not to occur. 
Anyhow, it is most sincerely to be hoped that 
the new roadway will be lasting, or a return to 
Macadam, repairable in a night, may be looked 
for. 

Great activity prevails in all the departments 
of municipal work in which sanitary arrange- 
ments ure effected. The great sanitary work of 
forming Corporation-street from New-street, 
opposite Stephenson-place to Aston, through an 
insanitary area, is making progress. The street 
is already formed, and houses and shops are in 
course of erection at New-street end, and the 
opening will shortly be complete to Cherry- 
street, and then to Bull-street. The demolition 
of old property where required, and reparation 





to a decent habitable condition where not 
required for the new street, are going on. The 
Government have taken a large site near the 
Old-square on which to build new county 
courts, much to the disgust of property-owners 
about Waterloo-street, the site of the present 
courts. 

Another considerable site has been taken by 
the Household Stores Association, who propose 
to remove their business there from Cannon- 
street, and the recently reorganised Fire Brigade 
will have their new premises in Upper Priory. 
Several other traders have taken land, and the 
prospects of success, financially as well as sani- 
tarily, are very promising. A new building for 
the Medical Institute is going up in Edmund. 
street, in which terra-cotta of the very dark red 
kind is largely used, for which the builder has 
had to wait a great length of time. It is very 
much against the use of terra-cotta,—however 
desirable that may be,—that the delay in getting 
it made should be so great, and makers would 
be attending to their own interests who would 
shorten the period in producing it. 

A new waterworks station at Selly Oak, be- 
longing to the Corporation, is just completed 
and opened, at a cost of about 36,000/., and 
giving a supply of two million gallons a day. 
This station is intended to supply a high-water 
service to the highest parts of the town, and 
the engines will give a total lift of 390 ft. above 
the surface. There are now five deep wells 
belonging to the Corporation. The old well at 
Aston gives steadily three million gallons a day. 
The quality of the water is throughout ex- 
cellent. 

New sewerage works, just outside the town, 
at Solihull, have recently been completed. 
They consist of a sewage farm of 15 acres, and 
about 34 miles of sewers. Provision is made 
for a population of 7,000, and the cost is be- 
tween 6,000/. and 7,000. 

New buildings for a lunatic asylam are in 
course of erection for Birmingham at Rubery 
Hill, about six miles from the town, on the 
Bristol-road. The contract is taken by Mr. 
White, of Swansea, at about 75,0001.; several 





local contractors tendered, but it is understood 


[the lowest next above Mr. White asked somo 
15,0001. more. What is to be done with the 
present asylum at Winson Green when the new 
one is complete report sayeth not ; but it is one 
of the most distressing signs of the times that 
immense structures for the confinement in use- 
less idleness of considerable numbers of our 
fellow creatures should be provided, and that 
fit candidates can be found in abundance to 
oceupy them. 

_ Estimates have been delivered some time 
since for new offices, free library, baths, &c., for 
the Local Board at Aston, but the amount of 
the tenders appears to be more than the mem- 
bers feel justified in expending, and so the job 
hangs undecided. 

The Corporation has recently acquired power 
to deal with disused burial-grounds in the town, 
and they have begun their work by altering the 
dilapidated and disgusting burial-grounds of 
St. Martin and St. Bartholomew in Park-street. 
New ornamental entrances and iron railings on 
stone-coped walls enclose the grounds, which 
will be provided with conveniences, and laid out 
as playgrounds for children. 

The twenty-fourth school belonging to the 

Birmingham School Board has just been com- 
pleted, and two others, making twenty-six in all, 
will shortly be opened, when it is hoped the 
accommodation will be fully equal to the demand, 
even if strict compulsion is resorted to. Taking 
them altogether, these schools are about the 
finest in the country. They have been costly, 
doubtless, but, wherever they are built, they 
add greatly to the attractiveness of the neigh- 
bourhood, and the ratepayers are, for the most 
part, perfectly satisfied with their outlay. It 
is to be hoped that another generation will arise 
who will bless the present for the wisdom of 
their investment. 
One of the signs of the times isthe gradual dying 
out of the use of the flannel jacket as an article of 
wearing apparel amongst workmen in the build- 
ing trade. Thirty years ago, no carpenter or 
joiner certainly would have been met, during 
working hours at least, without this piece of 
uniform, but now it is nowhere to be seen. Our 
workmen have got above that. Uniforms are 
now mostly relegated to destroyers and men- 
slayers, who march up and down in pride with 
their weapons of destruction; but the man who 
creates or who produces, discards any distinctive 
badge, and is frequently to be seen in the 
heterogeneous habiliments of the common idler, 
and oftentimes ashamed of his tools. But the 
flannel jacket was very comfortable to work in 
in cold weather. E. G. 








THE VICTORIA DOCK EXTENSION 


Ar the half-yearly meeting of the proprietors 
of the London and St. Katharine Docks Com- 
pany, last week, the works which have for some 
years been going forward in the large extension 
of the Victoria Dock, about 500 acres in extent, 
were alluded to. The report stated that the 
extension had been impeded by the long winter 
and subsequent broken weather;; but that the 
railway tunnel between the Custom-house and 
Silvertown had been opened for public traffic, 
and every effort was being made to secure the 
early completion of the works. The chairman, 
adverting to the subject, said that the work was 
now approaching completion, and there was 
every reason to hope that the time was not far 
distant when they would have the extension 
dock opened. He observed that probably no 
work of such magnitude had everbeen carried 
forward in any other country with so few draw- 
backs, and certainly none affording equal 
accommodation, at the same cost. 








Grosvenor House.—The Duke of Westmin- 
ster is desirous that designers, artisans, and the 
like, employed in any branch of art applied to 
productive industry, should have the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting Grosvenor House, with its 
works of art, daily, including Sundays, during 
the months of August and September, 1879, 
from two p.m. to six p.m. He regrets that, for 
want of room, he cannot extend the admission 
beyond the persons specified. A number of 
tickets of admission have been placed in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Society of Arts 
for distribution among persons answering to 
the above description, who can obtain tickets on 
application at the Society’s house, by bringing 
with them a paper containing their names, 





addresses, and occupations. 
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ESSEX ARCH MOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


On the 29th ult. this Society had its annual 
excursion, Southend being the starting-point. 
There was a considerable attendance of members, 
together with a sprinkling of ladies, and every 
one evidently thoroughly enjoyed the drives 
along the umbrageous country roads, and the 
contemplation of the pastoral and finely-tim- 
bered Rochford Hundred. The places visited 
were Porters, near Southend, Prittlewell Church 
and Priory, Rochford Church and Hall, and the 
churches of Ashingdon and Canewdon. 

The proceedings of the day commenced with 
a business meeting at the Royal Hotel, South- 
end, Mr. G. Alan Lowndes, the president of 
the society, in the chair. 

The secretary (Mr. H. W. King) read the 
twenty-seventh annual report of the Council, 
which stated that the society continues pros- 
perous. Notwithstanding a few casual and 
almost inevitable annual losses, the number of 
members has slightly increased. The treasurer’s 
financial statement showed that on the 30th of 
June there was a balance of 2181. 13s. in favour 
of the society, and there was an available 
balance of 1931. 10s., beyond all liabilities, for 
the expenses of the museum and for publishing, 
&c., for the current year. The society possesses 
also 1001. Metropolitan Consolidated 3} per cent. 
stock, and a sum of 24l. 8s. 6d. invested in the 
Savings Bank on account of life compositions. 
For some years past the general management of 
the museum has been entrusted to a committee, 
composed of seven members of the Corporation 
of Colchester, and as many of the society, six 
of whom are on the Council, who meet monthly. 
Yearly the museum has continued to be en- 
riched by donations, chiefly of Colchester and 
Essex antiquities. This rapid increase has 
rendered necessary a re-arrangement of the 
contents, and, under the supervision of the hon. 
curator (Mr. C. Ganner), the objects have been 
classified and better arranged for examination. 
According to the sub-curator’s report, there have 
been this year 16,514 visitors to the museum, 
which is daily open to free inspection. 

Mr. G. E. Pritchett, F.S.A., proposed, and 
Mr. J. Littler seconded, the adoption of the 
report, which was carried. 

The Rey. E. J. Hill proposed “ That the best 
thanks of this meeting be given to the president, 
vice-presidents, council, and officers for their 
services during the past year, and that they be 
re-elected.” Mr. Benton seconded the resola- 
tion, which was carried. 

The Chairman announced that the place of 
meet'ng next year would be Saffron Walden. 

The business part of the meeting being now 
concluded, Mr. King, at the request of the 
chairman, gave a general sketch of the archi- 
ecclesiology of the Rochford Hundred. According 
to the Chelmsford Chronicle, he commenced with 
the church of Thundersley, which he described 
asa perfect gem. Going a little further east 
he described Hadleigh Church, which he con- 
sidered to be the most interesting church in that 
part of the county. It was a perfect Norman 


the kingdom had decided that its tower was the 
veritable one built by King Canute in com- 
memoration of his great victory over Edmund 
lronside. The internal construction of the 
church was very remarkable, and was different 
to anything he had seen in the neighbourhood. 
It had been cased, unquestionably, in the Deco- 
rated period. The church of Leigh belonged to 
the late Perpendicular period, and had nothing 
particularly striking about it with the exception 
of the tower. In the early towers of Essex 
only rubble or rough stones were found. Bat, 
about the fifteenth century, when the country 
became richer, and it was comparatively easy 
to obtain ragstone from Kent by water carriage, 
very fine Perpendicular towers began to be 
built. The whole Essex coast was very rich in 
these towers. Prittlewell Church, which was 
built of this stone, in his opinion rivalled the 
towers of the West of England. The ragstone 
tower which was most remote from the water 
was that of South Weald. At Rochford Church 
bricks had been used, although it was near to 
water carriage. In the interior of the county, 
bricks or old rubble were generally found. 
Following the line of the Crouch nearly all the 
churches were of ragstone. Rettendon and 
Runwell churches, both of which had fine stone 
towers, were very near to the river. Going on 
to Brightlingsea and up the Colne, all the fine 
ragstone towers were built in places easily 
accessible from the water. Hockley had, he 
said, been thought to be the site of the great 
battle between Canute and Edmund Ironside, 
but that had been proved not to beso. The 
church of that place was a very fine transition 
Norman structure, and,—what was very rare in 
this county,—it had an octangular tower, and 
the church contained some exceptionally good 
sculptured capitals. Allading to Canewdon 
Church, Mr. King said he had pronounced upon 
its date as of the time of Henry V. solely from 
the armorial bearings which he had found there 
of the Totham family. The latest date to which 
he ceuld bring that family was 1393, and he 
should like to know whether the lines of the 
nave and of the mouldings were consistent with 
so early a date. Reverting to Prittlewell Church, 
he said the tower must have been finished about 
1469, as he had two wills dated about that time 
in which bequests were made with regard to the 
pinnacles. South Benfleet Church Mr. King 
characterised as the most dignified structure in 
that part of the county. The way in which the 
nave was elevated, the clearstory, und the raising 
of the chancel several feet above the nave, were 
exceedingly interesting, and the timbered porch 
was, with the one exception of Margaretting, 
perhaps the finest in Essex. Rayleigh Church, 
like the church of Shenfield, was worthy atten- 
tion from the very singular circumstance that 
timber arches were there used, one arcade of 
the chancel being of fine old oak, which had 
stood remarkably well. The fine brick porch 
was grand, the light and shade got out of the 
mouldings being very striking indeed. 

On the conclusion of Mr. King’s remarks, the 





structure, from east to west, and had been com- 
paratively little altered. This very interesting 
specimen of Romanesque had a circular apse, 
and the chancel was divided from the nave by | 
a plain semicircular arch. A lancet window 
had been inserted io the north wall, and a Deco. | 
rated window in the chancel, about the time of 
Edward I. or Edward II. On the north and south 
sides, too, there were very fair specimens of 
windows in the Perpendicular style. He was 
sorry that they were not going to visit the | 
singularly interesting church of Kastwood. In| 
the west end of that church there was a remark- 
able structure of oak, mostly pegged together, 
and there was an interesting tub-shaped Early 
English font. Shopland Church, also, was a 
very interesting structure. There was a transi- 
tion Norman font, very square, and an interesting 
brass of the Sergeant-at-Arms of Edward III. 
Little Wakering Church had a tower of fine 
Early English work. The armorial bearings 
upou this tower fixed the date of its construc- 
tion with absolute certainty as circa 1420. 
There were some interesting points about Great 
Wakering Church, the tall lancet windows in 
the tower being well worthy of notice, especially 


| party took to the breaks and drove to the first 


point of the excursion, Porter:, near Southend, 
the property of Sir F. W. Heygate, bart.,—and 
the residence of Lady Charlotte Bacon, the last 
of the historic house of Harley. This house was 
in existence in 1592, when it was the residence 
of one Humphrey Brown, and Mr. King thinks 
there are indications that the house was erected 
between 1567 and 1580. Some fine wainscoting 
in the large hall is manifestly mueh earlier than 
this period, and Mr. C. F. Hayward, F.S.A., 
seemed inclined to think that the house itself 
was of earlier date than that attributed to it. 
Porters is a fine old house and a pleasant 
residence. 

The party next proceeded to Prittlewell, the 
fine church of which was one of the chief points 
of interest visited during the day. Here, Mr. 
King, as on several other occasions during the 
day, gave some description of the church, so 
also did Mr. Hayward. ‘he fine stained glass 
which formerly adorned the windows has almost 
entirely disappeared. Mr. Hayward’s idea is 
that a Norman church formerly occupied the 
site of the present building, and he bases this 
belief upon the fact that there are the remains 





the window of a room over the west porch, which 
he supposed to have been a muniment-room. 
South Fambridge had a new and very ugly 
charch, seme forty or fifty years old, or perhaps 
a little older. It had, however, a very good Early 
English font-basin, sculptured with vine-leaves, 
Passing on to Ashingdon Church, he said that 


of round — in the south aisle which were 
cat into in the architectural iod which 
ceeded the Norman. oe ees 
The party next proceeded to Prittlewell Priory, 
the residence of Mr. J. Farley Leith, M.P. The 





house is to all intents and purposes a modern 
erection, but there are some remains of cluisters. 


some of the most competent archwologists in 





Rochford Hall was next driven to. Within 
the time-worn walls of this mansion some of 
the early years of the ill-fated Anne Boleyn 
were . Mr. Benton produced a plan 
which had been prepared by one of his friends, 
designed to show the original lines and extent 
of the house. From this and other indications 
it would seem that there now merely remains a 
part of one quadrangle, and an attempt which 
was made some years ago to spoil into modern. 
isation a fine specimen of early sixteenth-century 
domestic architecture succeeded perfectly. There 
were formerly eight towers, containing bowers, 
which were reached by spiral staircases, and one 
of these was pointed out as being that in which 
was situated Ann Boleyn’s bower, or boudoir, as 
we should say now. The walls of the house are 
very thick, measuring about 3 ft., and there 
are indications that it was formerly surrounded 
by a wide moat. The building is supposed to 
have been erected between 1525 and 1528, by 
Sir Thomas Boleyn, although Mr. Hayward 
thinks it possible that it may have been built 
somewhat later, and entertains doubts whether 
the house was ever finished. He assigns to it 
the central date of circé 1500. He explained 
that he came to these conclusions in some 
measure by reason of the correspondence 
between some of the work to be found here and 
that of Layer Marney tower. He described 
the original plan of the building as “ excessively 
magnificent.” 

Rochford Church, which stands opposite to 
the Hall, was next visited. It is supposed to 
have been built by Humphrey Bohun, Ear! of 
Hereford, Essex, and Northampton. Mr. King 
observed that until the quite recent restoration 
of the church, there existed evidence that the 
Earl was the founder of the church in the shape 
of some of the grandest decorated glass with 
which he was acquainted. This glass had now, 
however, disappeared. He expressed a hope 
that if it were still in existence, it might be 
forthcoming. Some part of the charch is in the 
late Perpendicular style, and this portion is sup- 
posed to have been erected by the Earl of 
Ormond who died in 1515, but the tower is of 
earlier date. 

The party then drove to Ashingdon. On their 
arrival a pleasant surprise awaited them in the 
shape of a luncheon which had been prepared 
for them on the lawn at Ashingdon Hall, the 
property of Mr. Alfred White, F.S.A. A move 
was then made to the charch, the principal 
interest attaching to which is that it is built 
upon part of the site of the great battle before 
alluded to, and that it stands within the en- 
trenchment of King Canute’s camp. The Saxon 
chronicle states that, in commemoration of his 
victory, Canute built a church of stove and lime 
upon the spot where that victory was gained. 
The work of the tower is stone and lime con- 
glomerate. Some discussion took place in the 
church between Mr. White, F.8.A., who cham- 
pioned the view that the present tower is that 
built by Canute, and Messrs. Hayward and F. 
Chancellor. Mr. Hayward was of opinion, for 
various srchitectural reasons, that the church 
was not any older than it appeared to be on the 
exterior. If it were of the age ascribed to it, 
he hardly thought it would be in so good a con- 
dition. He had very grave doubts, and was not 
in the least convinced that the building was 
any older than the Decorated period. There 
was nothing very peculiar in the construction of 
the church itself; the roof was evidently sound, 
and he should like to see the whitewash cleaned 
off it. Mr. Chancellor considered that the tower 
was not a day older than the year 1400. Mr. 
White contended that the position of Ashingdon 
was extremely good for obtaining stone, and he 
thought there could not be a doubt that the 
greater part of the walls of the tower were 
built in the time of Canute. There was no 
decay in walls of that kind, for when they were 
put together with plenty of lime, no destruction 
took place. He described the old idea that the 
Saxons built solely with wood as a stumbling- 
block, as, in point of fact, they used stone just 
as the Normans did afterwards. Mr. Chancellor 
remarked that there was actually a piece of 
moulding of a later date worked into a part of 
the building. The only really early point about 
the church was the doorway, which was pro- 
bably built in afterwards. The original church 
probably settled, and was in consequence pulled 
down and rebuilt. 

The party were then conducted to Canewdon 
Church, the last point in the day’s excursion. 
Externally, this church is an apparently fine 
Perpendicular building; but, inside it has, as 
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Mr. Hayward pointed out, a somewhat different 
character, and the arches are poor in every way. 
The church contains a very fine Georgian pulpit, 
with cherubs’ heads and other carve orna- 
mentation. 








THE ANNUAL MEETING 
AND EXCURSION OF THE KENT 
ARCHASOLOGIAL SOCIETY. 


On Wednesday and Thursday of last week 
the excursion began at Ham-street Station at 
ten o’clock in the morning. A drive of about 
twenty-five miles, with frequent halts to inspect 
churches and other buildings, was made through 
a fertile land of rich green pasture, scanty 
trees, and cottages of timber and tile-hanging 
enriched with wonderfully yellowlichen. Papers, 
speeches, and an excellent temporary museum 
made the night eventful for New Romney. Its 
neat cottages were crowded by such a demand 
for beds as has not been known for generations. 
The second day’s excursion took the form of a 
Joop from Appledore Station to Appledore again, 
traversing the most interesting portion of “the 
fifth corner of the globe.” The annual meeting 
took place at the first halt, on Wednesday, in the 
drawing-room of the new Orlestone Rectory,—a 
house of the modern type, with very red window- 
quoins, red wall surfaces, red tiles, big red 
chimneys, little panes and very white sashes,— 
a pleasant object when it comes to be surrounded 
by trees and greenery. Earl Amherst took the 
chair, and the Rev. W. A. S. Robertson, the 
honorary secretary, who did great things all 
through for the success of the excursion, read 
the annual report and managed the form of 
business. Fifty-seven new members have been 
elected during the last twelve months, a good 
addition even for the strongest of the county 
societies. Sir Walter Stirling's speech on the 
report called attention to the number of the 
excursionists,—about 200,—as evincing a desire 
not only for the protection of our ancient monu- 
ments, but also for the continuance of the 
happily well-established methods of archzolo- 
gical research. He, for his part, did not the 
less appreciate the really hard work of this 
excursion, because it was undertaken in a 
holiday spirit by preference under the smiles of 
the sun and the smiles of the ladies. The 
paper by the Bishop of Dover dealt with 
the history of Romney Marsh from Roman 
times, in a pleasant discursive way. He re- 
marked that he might incur the imputation 
of foolhardiness in sounding the first note of 
welcome to a region which some had feared 
they would not find very fall of interest. He 
did not agree with them. He doubted not they 
would light on some things well worth seeing, 
which they might fail to find in some richer and 
more fully stocked hunting-ground of antiqua- 
rian research. Strictly speaking, Romney 
Marsh embraces more than the eastern Kentish 
parishes with which they had to do. The 
whole of this “ altum pelagus et mare velivolum,” 
lying stretched out beneath the far-reaching arc 
of hills from Hythe to Fairlight, was owned as 
much by Sussex as by Kent. Romney Marsh: 
What did it mean? “ Rumenea, large or watery 
place,” said Hasted, following in the track of 
Lambarde and Sumner. For his own part, he 
ventured to hold, medio tutissimus, to a part of 
Kentish history between the Kelt and the Saxon, 
and to the “ Insula Romanorum” of Holinshed. 
To him it was always “ Ey,” or “ Island,” as part 
of the district is still ‘‘ Oxn-ey,” the Isle of the 
fat beeves which still pasture in its fields, and were 
once graven on its pagan altars,—Ey, or Isle, of 
the Romans. The geological result was obvious, 
even to an unpractised eye. None could doubt 
that the old “ mare velivolum” reached up the 
Weald valley beyond Newenden. So far back 
as A.D. 893, about 1,000 years ago, “ the Danish 
pyrate,” as Lambarde calfs them, towed up 
from Limen Mouth a fleet of no less than 250 
ships. In the still earlier Roman days, Limen 
Mouth was doubtless a broad estuary under 
Lympne heights, guarded by the Roman cas- 
trum of Studfall. Afterwards, when the 
Saxon, or, as it was now the fashion to call 
him, the Englishman, landed in Thanet, and 
turned a fresh page in our island annals, 
the name of its old Roman masters might 
well have lingered among the low oozy islands. 
Thus onward through centuries the name of 
the Roman “ Ey,” or island region, clung to the 
soil. The gradual conquest of the sea by land 
was marked by a few decisive battle dates,—as, 
e.g., the two disastrous tempeste in the reigns of 
Edward I. and ILI. (1287 and 1834). The first 


destroyed Old Winchelsea; the second opened out 
a new bed for the river Limen or Rother, so 
effectually that the king made a present to the 
monks of Canterbury of part of the old dried- 
up channel as land worth the having. Other 
epochs, more uncertain as to exact date, were 
signalised by the substitution of Hythe for 
West Hythe, as a port, and of New Romney for 
Old Romney. Which was the first Marsh 
village he forbore to guess; but it had been 
suggested that the ruined walls of Hope Church 
mark the earliest church site, and that its name 
testifies to the pious hope of its founders that 
the newly-gained lands might never fall a 
victim to the sea. If church buildings were 
always, as now, a sign of population, there 
could have been no lack of Marshmen in the 
days of yore. To the churches still in use must 
be added no less than four others at New 
Romney alcne, and the ruins or sites of churches, 
at Midley, Blackmanstone, Orgarswick, Kast- 
bridge, West Hythe, and Broomhill. But this 
abundance of churches, and the existence of a 
large church like that of Ivycharch, with only 
280 people at the present time, did not neces- 
sarily imply a much larger population than at 
present. In what we are pleased to call the “dark 
ages” men were apt to build and endow churches, 
whether simply ad majorem Dei glorium, or 
possibly by way of atonement for a misspent 
life, without reckoning so many square feet of 
area to be fitted with so many seats. In con- 
clusion, he asked, Are any of you artists as well 
as archeologists? Our Kentish Holland lacks 
its Cuyp and Wouvermans ; but Mr. Champneys, 
in his able word-and-pencil sketches, has shown 
what a painter might here achieve. I have 
more than once felt myself stirred to admire the 
poetry of a marsh landscape. The sun, let us 
say, is hastening to ite settling over Fairlight, 
and the shadows are slowly lengthening out 
Hythewards. A gentle evening breeze rustles 
peacefully among the flags along the dyke side. 
The blue sky overhead was never more blue. 
Where are we? Is this Kent? Or have we 
dropped down somewhere on the Cam 

outside the walls of Rome? For lack of a 
ruined aqueduct, your eye rests on the grey 
walls of Hope or Eastoridge, or the solitary 
arch of Midley. On one side rises a tall land- 
mark across the plain,—the Campanile of Lydd. 
On the other, stretches far away the long ridge 
of the Alban and Sabine hills, which folk here- 
about call Lympne and Aldington. Then comes 
creaking along the road to Ostia (New Romney) 
a heavy wagon, drawn by the wide-horned, 
mild-eyed, melancholy oxen, which every Roman 
artist knows so well. Thus fancy lends her 
ready aid in support of my honest theory as to 
the meaning of the name, Romney Marsh. 

A local type is followed in the main in all the 
nine churches visited in the two days. Western 
towers, with comparatively wide aisles to the 
naves; chancels as wide as the paves, and 
usually with wide aisles on both sides, would 
describe one after another, if the necessary ex- 
ceptions were noted. The towers are opened 
into the churches by wide fine arches; the 
chancel arches, when they are not omitted alto- 
gether, are usually carried on piers which pro- 
ject but slightly from the north and south 
walls. Thus, from the west wall of the tower 
to the east wall of the chancel the effect is 
frequently that of a very long nave. Vaulting 
does not exist in any considerable quantity ex- 
cept in the tower of Lydd,—a very rich specimen 
of the lierne vaulting, and something, very nota- 
ble in its own way. Norman foundations are 
the rule, and Norman doorways remain, fre- 
quently three to a church, many of them in very 
perfect preservation. The west doorway of 
New Romney is the grandest example, and has 
@ profusion of orders with enriched ornamenta- 
tion. The arcades are more frequently of Early 
Decorated than of any other date, but there are 
good specimens to be found of every period. 
The Norman at New Romney is especially 
noticeable for its richness and the original cha- 
racter of the detail. 

Checking off the beauties of the churches 
point by point is sometimes as tedious to the 
reader as it is laborious to the writer, and there- 
fore summaries may give place to the mention 


of a few special features when a very important, 


general one has been named, and the reader is 
made aware of the fact that habits of “ restora- 
tion” deplored so pathetically where they are 
prevalent have not yet reached this quiet corner 
of England. Tall rabbishing seats of the last 





century, painted white, worm -eaten, rotten, 
and mouldy, very damp floors, leaky roofs, and 


prodigious whitewash remain to testify the 
good deeds of our fathers and grandfathers. 
Hasted does not do full justice to Ruckinge 
when he is moved to say “ that it lies obscurely, 
is a truly unpleasant place, has narrow and 
miry roads, with dispersed dwellings, inhabited 
by a poor sort of people.” Ruckinge affords a 
good example of the prevalent roof, strongly 
bracketed tie-beam, octagon shaft in the centre 
with moulded capital and base ; braces project- 
ing on all four sides of the capital, on the east 
and west to support the ridge, on the north and 
south to stiffen the rafters; any one of the 
churches may be considered unlucky if it cannot 
afford an example of a roof of this form. 
A timber porch on the north aisle has 
specially pretty barge-boards. The windows 
of Newchurch Church, of about 1320, par- 
ticularly the three-light windows, would be 
notable anywhere for variety and quality of 
design; the large circles, generally sexfoiled, 
in the heads are in good relation to the lights 
below, which does not often happen in windows 
of this class. The wooden screen between the 
church and the tower, dated 1686, has charac- 
teristic turned balusters put very closely 
together, and the happiest example met with 
in the journey of the class of woodwork which, 
failing to be beautiful, we are all agreed to call 
quaint. Old Romney Church has the finest font, 
a square bow! supported by a central octagon, 
and four angle shafts. The angle shafts have 
unique carved capitals and moulded bases, 
, late in the style. 

The temporary museum at New Romney was 
brought together in the Assembly Room, 
arranged by Mr. Walker, the mayor of the 
town, who also lent a large number of objects. 
The collection comprised early printed books, 
illuminated manuscripts, costumes, archives, 
regalia, tapestry, needlework, brasses, and Mr. 
James Neale’s interesting fac similes of the 
recently discovered Canterbury paintings.* The 
papers on the origin of the name of Romney, 
on the town and port, and on the municipal 
records, carried on the evening until it was too 
late to read the paper prepared by Mr. Scott 
Robertson on the lost churches of New Romney. 
A nave of seven bays and proportionate di- 
mensions everywhere else give to Lydd absolute 
grandeur. A very rich wooden screen, now 
stored at the side of the chancel, originally 
formed the rood-screen. The number of the 
brasses is worth a note, and a hint to the cus- 
todians that they should be securely fixed 
against the walls, so as to guard against acci- 
dent and “enlightened curiosity.” The leaden 
font, and the octagonal wooden steeple,—de- 
tached from the church,—are oddities. Snar- 
gate has a continuous nave and chancel, without 
any break or chancel arch. There are indica- 
tions of a rood-screen, now destroyed. The 
desecrated chapel at Horne’s Place, now a barn, 
is an excellent example of a small work in Late 
Decorated, designed and executed in the best 
manner, both as to proportion and detail, result- 
ing in a pleasingly refined expression, which 
ought to be caught and transferred to paper by 
some iaborious student on the look-out for some 
unhackneyed subject. 

An elaborately carved chair of the Perpen- 
dicular date, which strangely enough has 
migrated to Kennardington from York Minster, 
and a fine wooden chimneypiece, recovered from 
a destroyed house at Edmonton, give interest to 
the recently-erected parsonage just by Ken- 
nardington Church. The church itself is a 
summary, in some sort, of the features of the 
locality now and aforetime. The quaint west 
tower of the existing church is attached to what 
was merely the south aisle, but now forms the 
whole parish church. The nave was destroyed 
in the sixteenth century. Since that date, no 
outburst of church-building or church-restoring 
energy has swept across the peaceful pastures 
of Romney Marsh. 








Obituary.—Mr. Robert Caldwell, builder, 
Inverness, lately died. He commenced his 
business career in life as an apprentice with his 
uncle, Mr. Thomas Caldwell, builder, Edinburgh. 
This was about the year 1822, and in 1828 he 
commenced operations as builder in Wick. He 
built Glentruim House, Cantray House, and 
several other mansions in the neighbourhood of 
Inverness. He subsequently engaged in the 
timber trade, and bought hundreds of acres of 
growing timber in Inverness-shire, Ross-shire, 
and neighbouring counties. 








* See Builder, page 828, ante. 
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ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
SANITARY ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


Tue annual meeting of this Association was 
held on the 31st ult. in the theatre of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, Great George-street, 
Westminster. The chair was first occupied by 
Mr. James Lemon, C.E., of Southampton. 

Mr. Jones, the honorary secretary, read the 
report of the council, which stated that the 
meetings held during the, year at Liverpool, 
Derby, and Wrexham had been completely 
successful. 

The result of the voting for the election of 
president for the ensuing year was a tie, each 
of the candidates, Mr. E. Pritchard, of Warwick, 
and Mr. G. F. Deacon, of Liverpool, having 
received thirty-one votes, and it was ultimately 
resolved that new voting-papers should be sent 
out to the members, and that Mr. Deacon, of 
Liverpool, who was president last year, should 
be invited to retain the office until the result of 
the voting was known. Mr. Deacon then took 
the chair, and on doing so said that, as he had 
not anticipated that he should be asked to take 
it, he was not prepared with an address. 

Mr. James Shoolbred, B.A., read a paper on 
electric lighting and its application to public 
illumination by municipal and other bodies. 
Dealing first with the question of expense, he 
gave estimates showing that under three electric 
light systems, the Gramme A machine, the 
Siemens medium machine with the small-sized 
Siemens lamp, and the Jablochkoff system, 
besides the first outlay, the working expenses 
per hour of the system first-named were for one 
light, 1s. 6d.; for two lights, 2s. 1d.; for three 
lights, 2s. 7d.; and for five lights, 3s. per hour ; 
for the second, 1s. 7}d., 2s. 4d., 2s. 10d., and 
3s. 9d.; and for the third, for six lights, 2s. 5d., 
and for twenty lights, 5s. 5d. perhour. Another 
point diseussed in the paper was as to the whole- 
someness and pleasantness of the electric light 
as compared with gaslight. The electric light 
gave off nitrous acid, and gas gave off 
suJphurous acid, both of which were objection- 
able in almost the same degree; but by experi- 
ment it had been shown that only about five 
grains of nitrous acid were given off in one hour 
by the electric light, with an illuminating power 
of 1,000 standard candles, whereas twenty grains 
of sulphurons acid were the result of the com- 
bustion of 100 cubic feet of gas, the illuminating 
value of which would be four standard candles. 

Several other papers were read, including one 
on sluices and penstocks by Mr. M. B. Smith, 
and one on separate systems of sewerage by Mr. 
Lewis Angell. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


River Pollution. —On the 31st ult., Sheriff- 
Substitute Hallard heard counsel on the revised 
record in the action, at the instance of the Pro. 
vost, Magistrates, and Council of Portobello, 

inst the Edinburgh Corporation, in reference 
to the pollution of the Figgate Burn. The court 
was petitioned under the Rivers}Pollution Pre- 
vention Act, 1876, to ordain the defenders to 
abstain from polluting the stream in question, 
which, it is alleged, they are at present doing to 
the extent of about 450,000 gallons of sewage 
per day. On the other hand, the defenders 
submit that the Powburn was used for convey. 
ing the sewage of Morningside for more than 
forty years before the passing of the Act, and 
that the stream also receives the sewage of 
Liberton and Duddingston. After hearing | 
counsel, the sheriff indicated that he should find 
that the averment in the petition, as it stood, | 
was not relevant, and appoint the petitioners to | 
state whether, at the date of the passing of the | 
Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, the stream in 


question was not mainly used as a sewer, in| 
which event it would not come within the) 


operation of the Act. 


An Engineering Feat.—A feat in railway en. | 


gineering has just been successfully accomplished 
on the Highland Railway over the river Lossie, 


near Elgin, which, though wanting in the 


element of vastness, presents some points of There is also a small staircase leading from the 


about 50 ft. each. The whole structure weighs 
about 40 tons. The bridge, which is of wrought 
iron, was completed on the 24th ult., when it 
left Arbroath for Elgin, and the work of demo- 
lition and reconstruction commenced after the 
passing of the last train for Forres at half-past 
eight p.m. on Saturday night, and was continued, 
almost without interruption, until four a.m. on 
Monday morning, July 28, at which time the 
whole of the old bridge had been removed, the 
new bridge placed in position, and the whole of 
the permanent way laid. When the first train, 
due at six a.m., came up on Monday morning, 
all was in readiness, and the traffic has since 
been carried on uninterruptedly. 

Glasgow Asylum for the Blind.—Early in 1878 
the managers of this institution invited archi- 
tects to submit plans for the construction of 
new buildings. Those prepared by Mr. Wm. 
Landless, architect, Glasgow, were chosen, the 
estimated cost of which will be about 21,0001., 
exclusive of fittings. The foundation-stone was 
laid on Tuesday, the 5th inst. The frontage to 
Castle-street is 230 ft., to St. Mungo’s burying- 
ground, 207 ft. ; to Vicar’s-alley 205 ft.; and to 
the north, 135 ft. There will be shops in that 
part fronting Castle-street, with warehouse 
accommodation above. The main entrance in 
the centre of the building leads to a court, from 
which all the departments are reached, and is 
flanked by two towers. South of this is the 
private entrance to the school, and still farther 
south is the entrance to the stair in the tower, 
which leads to that portion which is intended to 
be jlet. The tower at the angle of Castle. 





street with the burying-ground is hexagonal in 





form, and will be 110 ft. high, surmounted with 
gables and turrets. To the north of St. Mungo’s 
burying-ground will stand the school building, 
containing, on the ground-floor, school-room, 
46 ft. by 31 ft., 18 ft. high to ceiling; teachers’ 
and visitors’ rooms; kitchen, 24 ft. by 22 ft., 
with 18 ft. ceiling, having large scullery, &c. ; 
boys’ dining-hall, 22 ft. by 19 ft.; serving-room 
and lavatory on the same level. On entresol, 
girls’ dining-hall, 22 ft. by 19 ft.; serving-room, 
and lavatory; also servants’ accommodation, 
&c. On the first-floor are placed superintendent’s 
and matron’s houses (the first consisting of five 
rooms and kitchen, the latter of parlour and 
bedroom). Accommodation is also provided for 
parlour boarders, knitting, recreation, music, 
and teachers’ rooms. Dormitories, 13 ft. high 
to the ceiling, occupy the whole of the two 
upper floors, the girls being located to the west 
and the boys to the east. Each dormitory has 
baths, lavatories, matrons’ rooms, crib and sick 
rooms, &c. The boys reach their dormitory 
from the north and the girls from the south 
court, each by separate stairs. 








THE PRIVATE CHAPEL OF HIS GRACE 
THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER AT 
EATON HALL, CHESHIRE. 


Tue chapel attached to Eaton Hall, the resi- 
dence of His Grace the Duke of Westminster, 
is being rapidly completed from the designs of 
Mr. Waterhouse, A.R.A. We give a view of it. 

It stands almost detached from the main 
building, with which it is connected, however, 
by a corridor; part of this appears in our 
drawing, on the extreme right. 

The plan consists of a chancel, terminated 
with a western apse, and furnished with a vestry 
on the south side, above which is a lofty organ- 





chamber. On the south side of the vestry 
stands the tower, the ground story of which is 
arranged as an inner vestry for the use of the 
chaplain. The nave, with ante-chapel and 
south-east turret, completes the scheme. This 
turret-staircase rises from the courtyard below 
to the ante-chapel; another story brings the 
visitor to the gallery above; and a third to the 
roof above the vaulting of the nave. Herea 
passage is formed between the vault and the 
external roof, lighted by dormer windows, which 
leads through a door in a larger dormer, and 
across a bridge to the upper stages of the tower. 


interest. The work to be done was the removal vestry to the organ-chamber. 


of an old wooden bridge and substituting in its 
place an iron one. 
work were Messrs. Alex. Shanks & Son, en- 
gineers, Dens Iron Works, Arbroath; and the 


Externally, the tower, with its bridge 


The contractors for the thrown across to the chapel parapet, forms 


the most prominent feature. The chapel 
windows are filled with tracery, simple in 


arrangements were carried out under the per- | form and richly moulded, with shafted jambs 
sonal superintendence of their manager, Mr. | both without and within. The windows gene- 
J. G. Lyon, and Mr. Murdoch Paterson, the | rally are of two lights, while the large window, 


railway company’s engineer. 


The bridge is | of four lights, forms a noticeable feature in the 


about 100 ft. long, and consists of two spans of | east end. Internally the ante-chapel stretches 


across the east end. It has a door at’ each 
extremity,—one on the south-east leading direct, 
to the garden, and the other opening into the 
corridor by which the chapel is connected with 
the house. The ante-chapel is covered with a 
groined roof of oak, and the floor is paved with 
black marble and encaustic tiles. 

Between the ante-chapel and the chapel is a 
handsome stone screen, in three compartments, 
corresponding with the three bays of the former. 
Inthe centre is the door, and on either hand 
arched openings, divided by central shafts, 
carrying two arches within a large enclosing 
arch. Above is a corbelled projection, carrying 
the parapet of the gallery. 

The nave, of five bays, which, with the rest 
of the chapel, has a stone groined roof, has only 
windows on the one side; on the other are 
panels corresponding to the windows of two 
lights opposite. These panels are filled with 
mosaic work. The nave benches, which are 
placed after the manner usual in parish churches, 
are of walnut, with ends filled with tracery and 

ing. The font, of alabaster, stands at the 
north-east corner of the nave, immediately in 
front of the screen between the chapel and the 
ante-chapel. It has a moulded bowl, supported 
by a cluster of shafts, which rise from a moulded 
base. At the entrance to the choir is a dwarf 
screen of alabaster, divided into square panels, 
filled with pierced foliage, very delicately 
carved. The pulpit is formed by a continuation 
of the screen, and is semi-octagonal on plan. 

Two bays are allotted to the choir, on the 
south side of which is the organ. Here lofty 
piers carry arches almost to the soffit of the 
groining, and within them is arranged the organ- 
gallery, which projects a little beyond the face 
of the piers, and is of rich panelling over 
groining, all of walnut. Beneath the gallery is 
arranged the organist’s place and the entrance 
to the vestry, which are contrived in the com- 
position of the wooden screen. 

The compartments opposite these lofty arches 
are panels filled with mosaic, as in the nave. 
The choir-benches, of walnut, have their ends 
enriched with tracery and carving, the principal 
standards carrying figures of angels bearing 
musical instruments. 

The apse has five windows, of two lights, 
similar to those in the nave, but with wider 
cusping, and is surrounded below the window- 
sills by a deeply-recessed wall arcade, affording 
recesses for sedilia and credence. 

All the windows are being filled with stained 
glass, illustrating the ‘‘Te Deum Laudamus,” 
executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, 
after drawings by Mr. F. J. Shields. 

The reredos is an elaborate structure in three 
compartments, the centre having an arched 
opening, containing a Latin cross, and sur- 
mounted by a high-pitched gable, with crockets 
and finial. Those on each side are arcades of 
two divisions. The mouldings of the arches, 
as well as of the jambs between the clustered 
shafts, are adorned with carved foliage. The 
floor of the chapel is to be composed of black 
marble and antique tiles. 

In the tower is hung a peal of twenty-eight 
bells, cast by M. Van Aerschodt, of Louvain. The 
tenor is inscribed with a legend recording when 
they were cast, and for whom. The clock and 
carillon machinery are in the stage below. The 
clock has four dials, of gilt mosaic, and has been 
manufactured by Messrs. Gillett & Bland, of 
Croydon. 

The contractor for the works at Eaton are 
Messrs. George Smith & Co., Mr. Oldrieve being 
clerk of the works. 





Royal Scottish of Arts.—At a 
meeting of this society in Edinburgh, on the 
28th ult., reports of committees were submitted 
on communications previously read to the society. 
On Mr. John Sang’s “Method of Adjusting the 
Sizes of Branching Water Pipes,” it was reported 
that the method for solving the problem 
was an ingenious application of a principle which, 
though known and made use of in hydraulic 
engineering for many years, had not, so far as 
the committee was aware, been applied for the 
above purpose. The paper was recom 
to the favourable i ion of the Prize 
Committee. The same committee, reporting on 
Mr. Peebles’s method of ascertaining the con- 
sumption of gas, stated that it contained more 
than the germ of a new and more accurate plan 
of measuring and ing the consumption 
of gas, and they had no doubt it would, in his 





hands, assume more perfect shape. 
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THE MONUMENT OF M. THIERS. 


Tue monument of M. Thiers which was un- 
covered on Sunday last, in the presence of an 
immense anl enthusiastic crowd of people, 
stands in the open space in front of the railway 
station in Nancy, now called “Place Thiers.” 
The funds for the erection of the monument 
were raised by public subscription; the design 
is due to M. Guilbert, who carried off the prize 
for which seventy-five sculptors competed. 

The statue, in bronze, measures 3 metres 
60 centimétres in height, and weighs 1,800 Ib. 
The late president of the Republic is repre- 
sented in a standing position, wearing an over- 
coat lined with fur, in which he travelled during 
the rigorous winter 1870-1871, and in spite of 
his great age, from one capital of Europe to 
another to demand, at least, some little sympathy 
for his stricken country. In his right-hand he 
holds the treaty of peace, while the left seems 
to indicate that polite but firm refusal which 
saved Belfort. The pedestal of the monument 
is of Jura granite; on the summit is a garland 
of leaves in bronze, with the arms of the four 
departments in which the subscriptions were 
raised, viz., Meurthe-et-Moselle, La Meuse, 
Ardennes, and Vosges. At the base, the genius 
of history, likewise in bronze, is engraving 
upon her tablets, the memorable date of the 
evacuation of Nancy by the German troops,— 
Ist August, 1873. The monument when 
finished in Paris was exhibited on the premises 
of the founders, MM. Dagrin & Casse, Rue 
Debelleyme, and there visited by Madme. Thiers, 
Mdlle. Dosne, M. Grévy (president of the 
Republic), the ministers, ambassadors, and other 
notabilities, who further availed themselves of 
the opportunity to visit the show-rooms of the 
establishment, where some of the finest and 
some of the most delicate bronzes in Paris are 
to be seen. Theamount awarded to M. Guilbert 
by the town of Nancy for the execution of the 
monument (slightly altered from the original 
model) was 1,8001. Our engraving is from a 
photograph kindly placed at our disposal by the 
administrators of the “Voltaire,” sole pro- 
prietors of the right of reproducing the monu- 
ment in photography. 

This statue is noticeable for the absence of 
the spectacles, which tends to harden the 
expression of the face. 








MAIDSTONE NEW BRIDGE. 


Tue new three-arched bridge which spans 
the Medway at Maidstone side by side with the 
old structure of five arches (soon to disappear) 
was opened on Wednesday last. In 1874 the 
old bridge was found to be in a state of dis- 
repair; and the desirability of replacing it by a 
new and more commodious structure became 
apparent. The total cost of a new bridge and 
its approaches was estimated at 32,000/., and 
the Wardens of the Rochester Bridge having 
consented to contribute 16,000I., the Corporation 
decided to undertake the work. The Maidstone 
Bridge Act was passed in 1877; and on the 24th 
of October, in that year, the first pile of the new 
bridge was laid by the Mayor (Mr. G. Youngman). 
Sir Joseph Bazalgette furnished the designs for 
the new bridge, which it was decided should be 
built of stone. The proposal to employ stone in 
preference to iron occasioned considerable con- 
troversy ; but stone eventually carried the day, 
its appearance and durability being the chief 
points in its favour. The contract for the work 
was taken by Mr. Webster, of London. The 
amount of the contract was 22,3001. Under the 
supervision of Messrs. Law & Chatterton (engi- 
neers), and Mr. Smethurst (clerk of the works), 
the work has up to the present time. 
The situation of the bridge is north of the old 
one, from which it is separated by only a few 
inches. There has thus been no interruption of 
traffic. The new bridge directly faces the High- 
street. The roadway on the bridge is 24 ft. 
wide, and the paths on each side are 8 ft. wide. 
There are two massive piers and two abutments, 
the span of the centre arch being 54 ft., and of 
the east and west arches 47 ft.6in. The dentil 
course above the arches adds greatly to the 
appearance of the structure, in the building of 
which granite, and, to a great extent, Kentish 
rag stone, have been employed. The parapet 
walls and the wing walls on each side are built 
of rag stove, with a granite cornice. With 
regard to the approaches it was found necessary 
to set back several feet some buildings on the 
West Borough side from the bridge as far as 


the shop occupied by Mr. Lambert. After con- 
siderable difficulty the whole of the property 
needed was purchased by arbitration, the 
amounts awarded being so far in excess of the 
sum anticipated that the total cost of the bridge 
and the West Borough approach will amount to 
about 50,0001. The Rochester Bridge Wardens 
some time declined to make any further con- 
tribution to the work, but it is not impossible 
that that decision may not be adhered to. 
Several shops and buildings have been erected 
in room of the houses demolished; and it is 
intended that pavements 12 ft. wide shall be put 
down on each side of the roadway here. They 
have not, however, been commenced yet. It 
was also considered necessary that an improved 
approach to the Fair Meadow and wharfs ad- 
joining should be provided, and it was resolved 
to carry out the work at a cost of 4,7001. This 
work is now rapidly advancing, and the road- 
way needing to be raised in places to a height 
of several feet, massive coucrete arches have 
been made. 

The foundations of the piers and abutments 
consist of beds of concrete, 5 ft. in thickness. 
The concrete employed was of the best descrip- 
tion, having a strong gauging of cement; and 
great care was taken to prevent its being 
carried away by the pumping operations or by 
the currents. In order to consolidate it 
thoroughly, vertical posts of sound Memel 
timber, 12 in. square, were embedded in the 
concrete. To tie these upright posts together, 
two horizontal “walings,” 12 in. by 6 in., were 
securely bolted to these posts, one at the level of 
the top of the concrete, and one at 12 ft. 6 in. 
above the Ordnance datum. The space between 
these “ walings” was filled in with planking, 
the edges of which were sawn true so as to 
make a tight joint. 

The abutments are constructed of granite 
ashlar facing, backed with concrete, the latter 
not being quite so strong as that used for the 
foundations. The masonry is composed of hori- 
zontal courses of headers and stretchers of 
granite alternately, the headers being about 3 ft. 
in length and 2 ft. in width, and the stretchers 
about 4 ft. 6 in. in length and 1 ft. 9 in. in width. 
The vertical height for the courses averages 2 ft. 
The backing is of concrete, brought up with 
masonry, course by course. The ashlar masonry 
is of the best close-grained granite. The 
blocks of stone are about 4 ft. long, 2 ft. high, 
and 2 ft. thick, and they were prepared at the 
quarries at Penhryn and at Par, in Cornwall. 
Nicks for the passage of the grout were cut in 
all the vertical joints of this ashlar work, and 
slate dowels or joggles, 2 in. square and 4 in. in 
length were also used here and there. The 
moulded course of the abutment is fine hammer- 
dressed. Four bronze shields, two having the 
borough arms, and two the county arms, will be 
fixed in the face of the abutments on each 
side. The piers are also constructed of ashlar 
masonry, backed with concrete. Every alter- 
nate header is carried through the pier from 
face to face, and the stones of the cutwaters 
are secured by slate joggles. 

As it was desirable that the whole of the 
three arches might be carried over simulta- 
neously, the abutments and piers were carried 
up together. In each pier and abutment a 
drain of stoneware pipe, 6 in. in diameter, was 
formed, the joints being made with Portland 
cement, and circular holes, 6 in. in diameter, 
were cut through the ashlar granite facing, to 
form outlets to these drains. 

The centres of each arch consisted of eight 
ribs of wrought iron, which were supported on 
transverse sills of sound elm timber, formed as 
toothed wedges. The vertical posts of the coffer- 
dams were carried up, and in each side arch a 
row of piles was driven, and in the middle arch 
two rows of piles, which were braced with 
diagonal braces, and surmounted by longitudinal 
sills. 


The span of the centre arch is 54ft., the two 
side arches being 47 ft 6in. Thearchesare flat 
segments, and, together with the skewbacks, are 
of granite. The stones forming the arches 
weigh from 2 tons to 5 tons each, and were 
brought from Cornwall. The skewbacks of the 
abutments and piers are composed of stones 
about 4ft. on their beds, measuring across the 
axis of the bridge. The voussoirs or arch-stones 
are about 3 ft. in width, measuring lengthwise 
over the bridge, and about 4 ft. measuring 
across the bridge. They overlap the stones in 
the adjoining courses about 18 in. They are 
areal perfectly smooth and true, according to 
their respective positions, the soffit being truly 





formed to the curvature of the intrados, and 
the sides worked so that a parallel joint is left 
between each course of arch-stones # in. thick, 
and traly perpendicular to the tangent to the 
intrados of the arch at that point. Vertical 
strips of lead, } in. thick, 2 in. in width, and the 
whole depth of the stones in length, were intro- 
duced in setting the stones, one at a distance of 
6 in. from each end of each stone. 

The caps over the cutwaters of the piers are 
of granite. The outside spandrel walls between 
the extrados of the arches and the cornice are 
faced with the best Kentish rag-stone backed 
with concrete. The rag-stone facing is built in 
horizontal courses averaging 7 in. in thickness, 
and having about four bond-stones tailing at 
least 7 in. beyond the adjoining stone in each 
superficial yard of work. Moreover, the whole 
of the stones are nobbled truly square and free 
from broken corners, so as to insure an appear- 
ance of perfect squareness in the vertical and 
horizontal joints without the assistance of point- 
ing. All the stones are bedded solid in mortar, 
and well backed up with scabels or spawis. 
The joints, also, are thoroughly flushed up with 
mortar. Finely-dressed granite has been used 
for the cornice, plinth, and coping. The stones 
are set with the thinnest joints possible, and the 
coping-stones are secured with a slate-joggle at 
each joint 1} in. square and 3 in. in length. 
The parapet between the plinth and the coping 
is of Kentish rag-stone, similar to that already 
described, and having six through-stones to 
every superficial yard of work. 

When the arches had been completed, the 
whole surface of the extrados and skewbacks 
was covered with a coat of the best asphalte 
4 in. in thickness, and turned up 3 in. in height 
against the outer spandrel walls. The surface 
of the skewbacks has been made up with fine 
concrete, so as to incline in every direction 
towards the drain-pipes built into the piers and 
abutments. On the completion of the asphalte, 
the inner spandrel walls were built, being com- 
posed of bricks, which were used in a humid 
state, the mortar being used sufficiently 
thin in the interior of the work to enable 
the joints to be flushed full without grout- 
ing. These walls were capped with a course 
of Bradford foundation landings, 9 in. in thick- 
ness and 3 ft. in width, bedded in mortar so 
as to project equally on each side of the spandre! 
walls. The whole surface over the inner spandre! 
walls was then covered with a floor of Bradford 
foundation landings, 9 in. in thickness, and 3 ft. 
in width, bedded in mortar so as to project 
equally on each side of the spandrel walls. The 
outer margins of this floor correspond with the 
outer sides of the inner spandrel walls. The 
spandrel walls were then carried up to receive 
the inner edge of the foot paving, which consists 
of the best granite paving, 7 in. thick, picked 
true on the upper surface, joints, and edges, and 
on so much of the beds as rest upon the cornice 
course and the spandrel walls. These stones 
are in one length of 8 ft. 1 in., and are laid with 
@ fall of 2 in. towards the roadway, and are 
solidly bedded in mortar. 

The wing walls and retaining walls are con- 
structed of concrete, faced with rag stone, and 
are built to a height of 3 ft. 6 in. from the 
pathway. The filling is composed of dry hard 
material, and is carefully punned for a thickness 
of 3 ft. behind the walls and abutments, and 
the remaining portion is formed in layers not 
exceeding 14 in., each layer being consolidated 
by rolling before the next was deposited, the 
filling having been brought up to the formation 
level and consolidated, the surface of the road- 
way being of broken granite. Over the entire 
surface of the Bradford foundation landings 
covering the bridge, a bed of concrete, 6 in. in 
thickness in the middle and 4 in. at the sides, 
has been spread; and the thickness of the 
broken granite over this will be 9 in. in the 
middle and 7} in. at the sides, thus giving to 
the surface of the road a camber of 3 in. in its 
cross section. The other portions of roadway 
are to be formed of 12 in. of broken granite. 

A fuller account of the bridge will be found 
in the Maidstone and Kentish Jowrnal. 








The Arts Association of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.—The general committee of |this 
society have just held their annual meeting. 
The financial report, considering these times 
of depression, was satisfactory. Artists are 
already preparing for the next exhibition of 
pictures for sale, which will be opened on the 


30th inst. 
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THE ROYAL ARCH.ZOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE AT TAUNTON. 


Tne annua! congress of this Institute com- 
menced on Tuesday at Taunton, under the 
presidency of the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
The weather was most unpropitious. 

At one o'clock the members were received in 
the Shire Hall by the Mayor (Mr. M. Myers), and 
an address of welcome from the corporation was 
read by the Town Clerk (Mr. Meyler), and a 
similar address was read by the Rev. Canon 
Meade on behalf of the Somersetshire Archwo- 
logical Society. Both of these addresses were 
briefly replied to by Lord Talbot de Malahide. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells then proceeded 
to deliver his inaugural address as president of 
the meeting. In the course of it he said,— 
Archwological science in one aspect of it, seeks 
merely to satisfy a natural curiosity. We come 
upon an ancient camp. We see the huge earth- 
works which denote a purpose resolutely and 
laboriously carried out. It is impossible to see 
them without wishing to know who raised them 
and why they were raised. Somebody thnks 
that most likely an old windmill stood there. 
Popular mythology ascribes them to the devil. 
Archzological science comes to the rescue, and 
tells us the truth, which lies between these two 
extremes of prosaic ignorance and mythological 
imagination. We come upon a building,—a 
charch, a castle, a dwelling-house,—unlike the 
buildings with which we are familiar. One of 
the first instincts of our nature prompts the 
inquiry,—When was that church, that castle, 
that quaint-looking house built? And arche- 
ology is ready with its answer, usually marvel- 
lously precise and accurate. Thus far, then, 
archwological science merely gratifies a natural 
curiosity. But it hasa far higher and wider 
range. It marches proudly by the side of his- 
tory, and is her f+llow-labourer in tracing the 
progress of man from the infancy to the man- 
hood of his race. I take it that the three main 
branches of archzological, as of historical, dis- 
covery are the religious, the political, and the 
intellectual condition of mankind in different 
parts of the world and in different ages of 
existence. Whatever throws light upon these 
is of intense interest. To take a glance at them 
in the order in which I have named them as 
they are illustrated by archzology :—1l. What a 
strong light is thrown upon the religious history 
of the English people by the cathedrals, the 
parish churches, and the abbeys of England. 
In the grandeur of our religious buildings, in 
the architectural conception of them, in the 
enormous outlay of money and labour expended 
upon them, we see at once the place which the 
Church and its sublime verities held in the 
minds of the nation. It was no feeble faith, no 
uncertain sentiment, no hesitating devotion, 
which set in motion such a mass of intellect 
and such a power of work as brought those 
buildings to their glorious completion. Then, 
again, by their light, aided by those charters 
and chronicles in which archwology disporteth 
herself, we can interpret a peculiar phase of the 
religion of the Middle Ages, when architecture 
became a religion, and a kindred phase in which 
the great builders conceived they were perform- 
ing a great personal service to the saint to 
whom the building was dedicated, and whose 
private property, 80 to speak, they conceived it 
to be. How distinctly engraved, again, are the 
variations of religious creed in different sections 
of the Christian community which are seen in the 
various edifices for the worship of God, from 
the grand simplicity of the cathedrals of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries to the gorgeous 
Jesuit churches, with their developed exaltation 
of the Blessed Virgin, and their exhibition of 
fervid,—I had almost said ferocious,—hatred 
of heresy; and from these, again, with their 
sumptuous decorations, to the square nudity of 
an Ebenezer or Bethlehem chapel. .... 2. If 
we turn to the political side of archmological 
revelations, they are as important and as mani- 
fold as those just glanced at; and when I say 
political, I mean all that relates to man as a 
citizen of this nether world, including his social 
life and his general civilisation, as well as what 
we generally call political institutions. Take, 
for example, the earthworks or camps for 
which our country is so remarkable, and which 
I think would well merit an archwological 
session devoted to them. As we look upon 
them perched upon their commanding heights, 
nearly inaccessible, and commanding a view 
of the whole surrounding country, capable of 
communicating with each other instantaneously 


by aeystem of beacons, and enclosing sufficient 
space to feed many head of cattle, what a pictare 
is set before us at once of the conditions of the 
people! The {idea of constant danger, either 
from the attacks of neighbouring tribes, expert 
at cattle-lifting or prompt to revenge real or 
fancied injuries, or from foreign invaders, rises at 
once before one’s mind. One can see the naked 
or half-naked savages driving their cattle before 
them to the place of safety, and like the Zulu of 
to-day, having nothing else to lose and nothing 
to carry with him. One thinks of a people 
without houses, or towns, or roads, or arts, and 
yet one catches a glimpse of that love of 
country, and that unflinching steadiness of pur- 
pose to defend and hold one’s own, which will 
eventually develop into freedom at home and 
independence of the foreigner abroad. Or look, 
again, at Dunster Castle, with the little vassal 
town which lies tranquilly at its feet. How 
naturally one constructs a state of society in 
which a security which was not given by the 





centuries on the same land or have contributed 
to the public good,—men eminent in science, or 
literature, or arms, or law, or politics,—deserve 
to bave a permanent record in the aunals of 
their native country. 

On the motion of Lord de Malahide, a voty 
of thanks was given to the Bishop for his elo. 
quent address, 

At two o’clock the members and friends of 
the Institute lunched with the Mayor and Cor. 
poration at the London Hotel, and subsequently 
made a perambulation of the town, visiting the 
castle, remains of the priory, and St. Mary 
Magdalene and St. James’s churches. Some 
account of the history and stracture of the 
Castle was given by the Rev. W. Hunt. The 
site of the Castle of Taunton, or the town on the 
Tone, is that upon which, about the year 700, 
Ina, king of the West Saxons, erected a defen. 
sive structure, probably of wood and earth. The 
castle of Taunton and the rich manor of Taunton 
Dean were given by the favour of Saxon royalty 


law was grasped by the warrior clad in iron and to the bishops of Winchester, whose diocese 
entrenched within his castle walls. Or, to take | then comprised the whole of the south-west of 


another view, how do the relative positions of 
castle and town suggest the idea of an oppres- 
sive domination of force, gradually relaxing 
into a friendly protection of the weak by the 
strong; and if you were to go closely into 
details, you would see every change in the 
external aspect of the castle and in the condi- 
tions of the approaches to it, indicating a corre- 
sponding change in the eocial conditions of 
English life, and making the decrease of the 
power of the individual in exact proportion to 
the increase of the authority of the law. The 
same idea suggests itself with some variations 
when wecome across the splendid mansionsof the 
Tudor period,— Montacute, or Brympton, or Bar- 
rington Court. Weseea totally different state of 
society represented to us. We see the home no 
longer a mere place of refuge, but a place of 
quiet luxury. Long galleries for recreation, 
spacious halls for hospitality, pleasure-gardens, 
drawing-rooms, libraries even, and the other 
provisions of an advancing civilisation tell us of 
the growing wealth, the growing security, and 
the growing polish of English life. It would be 
easy to apply the same line of reasoning to our 
monasteries and abbeys, to our guildhalls, to 
the ancient town-halls of our boroughs, to the 
ancient symbols of civic power and authority, 
to the decoration of our churches, to the monu- 
ments of the dead, and to read in each of them 
no mean contribution towards the great end of 
historical inquiries, that of putting us in posses- 
sion of the real condition of the peop'e at the 
different epochs treated by the historian. 3. The 
light thrown by archzxology upon the literary 
or intellectual condition of the people is no 
less important. It is obvious how much 
the remains of works of art, manuscripts, 
inscriptions, coins, and 80 on, must illustrate 
the mental progress of a nation. It needs 
not a work like Copersicus’s famous astro- 
nomical clock at Strasburg, or the wonderful 
paintings of the different schools collected 
in the galleries of Dresden or Munich, to mark 
the growth of human intellect and scientific 
knowledge. If our eyes are open, and we know 
how to reason from what we see, we shall be 
able from far meaner materials to form a 
correct estimate of the intellectual condition 
of a people by the various works which they 
have left behind them....... I have 
left myself no time to touch upon two 
other heads of archzological science, which I 
must therefore content myself with barely 
indicating. The one is the nomenclature of the 
county, and the other the heraldic history of 
its families, extant and extinct. Every single 
name of a place, or river, or hill has a history 
to tell us if we could but rightly interpret it. 
It would tell us the people who first named it, or 
the circumstances under which it was piven, or 
some event of national or domestic history con- 
nected with it. The “cleaves” and the “ hurste,” 
the “bys” and the “wicks,” and the “hams” 
and the “ tons,” the “ burys” and the “ worths,” 
have already been compelled to yield their 
evidence; but how very many names still 
maintain an obstinate silence? He would do 
a good service who would give us a really good 
onomasticon of the names in the county, mark- 
ing their different forms, and the form in which 
the earliest mention of this is found, and the 
time of such mention. Good family history 
and pedigrees resting on facts, not on heraldic 
fiction, are also always valuable. Places and 
families reflect a mutual interest upon each 





other, and families which have flourished for 


| England. 





The oldest parts of the existing 
massive walls of the castle were erected in the 


time of King Henry L, by William Gyffard, 


Bishop of Winchester. Subsequent adcitions 
were made, and Bishop Horne, about the year 
1577, added the great hall, which holds a bad 
pre-eminence as the scene, in 1685, of Judge 
Jeffrey’s “ bloody assize,” and which was used 
as the court-house for county assizes until the 
middle of the present century. In the Great 
Rebellion, the castle, under the command of 
Admiral Blake, a native of Bridgwater, suc- 
cesefully resisted a siege by the royal forces; 
and was dismantled, after the Restoration, as 
the centre of a disaffected neighbourhood. 
Having been separated from the See of Win- 
chester, it recently passed through the hands of 
several owners, and has now, by purchase, 
become the property of the Somersetshire 
Archsological and Natural History Society; 
while a handsome and commodious court-house, 
with judges’ lodgings, has been erected in 
another part of the town. Bishop Gyffard, 
before referred to, founded, about the year 1115, 
the priory of Taunton, dedicated to SS. Peter 
and Paul, for black canons, or canons regular, of 
the Order of St. Augustine. Or perhaps, since 
that indefatigable antiquary, the late Dr. 
Hugo, has stated there was a monastic esta- 
blishment here in Saxon times, he only re- 
founded it. A large Mediwval barn is all that 
now remains of the buildings of this once rich 
monastery. It is situated in Priory-fields, about 
five minutes’ walk from Canon-street. 

St. Mary Magdalene’s and St. James’s 
churches were next visited. At a very early 
period they were both of them chapels appen- 
dant to the priory, and St. James’s continued 
such till the Reformation; while St. Mary's 
expanded into a vicarage, the priory taking the 
great titbes, and supplying a vicar to perform 
the services. Both have Perpendicular towers. 

In the evening, at half-past eight, the Anti- 
quarian section opened in Taunton Castle-hall, 
when Dr. Pring read the first part of his paper 
on “ Some Evidences of the Occupation of the 
Ancient Site of Taunton by the Britons and the 
Komans.” The Architectural Section was then 
opened, and Sir Charles Anderson read a short 
paper “ Un Towers.” 

We shall give further particulars of the meet- 
ing next week. 








A Question for Archwologists.—The 
American Bookseller says,—Everybody is ac- 
quainted with Gérome’s picture “ Pollice Verso,” 
in which the fair dames in the audience demand 
the death of the gladiator, by turning their 
thumbs downward, but it may not be known to 
all who have admired the picture that its 
accuracy is made the subject of a lively dispute 
between the artist and some of his critics. Last 
fall the Librarian, of Philadelphia, had an 
article claiming that the popular signal de- 
manding the death of a gladiator was with the 
thumb extended from the upraised fist, and 
not by a uniform turning of the thumbs down- 
ward, as represented Gérome. Lately an 
elaborate pamphlet in nee of the artist has 
appeared in Paris, containing not only a reply to 
the Librarian by M. Gérome himself, but a com- 
pilation of various authorities in his support. 
In the current number of the Librarian, our 
Philadelphia critic returns to the subject, and 
contends that these authorities strengthen 
rather than impair his views. 
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STATE OF THE BUILDING TRADES 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


Tue National Association of Master Builders 
of Great Britain, in their third half-yearly 
report, just now issued, and to which we referred 
in our last, have presented a statement of the 
hours worked, the rate of wages, with the 
state of trade and supply of labour in the 
various branches as ascertained from the prin- 
cipal towns of England and Scotland. We 
reprint it, as it will interest a section of our 
readers who might not be able otherwise to 
see it. 

“ The following are particulars of the altera- 
tions that have taken place in the various 
towns, given alphabetically :-— 

Bolton District.—In May the masons’ wages 
were reduced from 9d. to 9d. per hour; the 
bricklayers’ from 9}d. to 9d.; the plasterers’ 
wages were reduced to 83d. per hour, and the 
hours increased from 48} to 52 per week. The 
plumbers are reduced from 8jd. to 8d. per hour, 
and the hours increased from 48} to 52. In 
February the painters’ wages were reduced 
from 8d. to 7d. per hour. Labourers have been 
reduced $d. to 1d. per hour. The Bolton Asso- 
ciation has introduced the hour system into all 
branches, except slaters. 

Blackburn.—The masons, after a strike of 
four weeks, agreed to reduction from 36s. per 
week to 84d. per hour. The bricklayers agreed 
to a reduction of 3s. per week. The carpenters 
and joiners agreed to a reduction from 8}d. to 
74d. per hour. The slaters have agreed to a 
reduction from 36s. per week to 8id. per hour. 
The painters have been reduced 4d. per hour. 

Bristol.—All the branches are on strike, notice 
of reduction of 4d. per hour having been given 
in November last to all skilled operatives and 
to all employés pro rata. The joiners’ shops 
are all filled, and the employers are gradually 
filling their shops in every branch of the 
trade. 

Barrow-in-Furness.—In February the em- 
ployers gave six mouths’ notice to the masons 
for a probable reduction of wages and alteration 
of rules. The bricklayers’ wages are altered 
from 39s. per week to 84d. per hour. In April 
the wages of carpenters and joiners were 
reduced from 8d. to 74d. per hour. The plas- 
terers and slaters altered to 7d. per hour, 
instead of 38s. per week. The plumbers have 
been reduced 4d. per hour, and bricklayers’ 
labourers from 28s. to 248. per week. 

Barnsley.—After a strike of masons, brick- 
layers, and labourers, the bricklayers have 
agreed to receive 7jd. and the labourers 53d. 
per hour for 50 per week. 

Birmingham.—The winter hours have been 
altered as follows :—in December and January 
the hours are from 7 a.m. to 4.30 p.m., with 
half an hour for dinner, bat three weeks before 
December Ist, from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m., and three 
weeks after January 31st, from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
thus gaining one hour during the dark months. 

Bradford.—The employers gave notice to the 
masons, bricklayers, and joiners to pay by the 
hour, and the masons agreed to 8d. per hour. 
The joiners have also agreed, but with a slight 
alteration as to notice being given previously to 
discharge. 

Coventry.—Notice was given to the brick- 
layers six months ago, for an alteration in the 
trade rules. The matter was referred to arbi- 
tration, and a reduction to 8}d. per hour agreed 
upon from Ist of June last. The plasterers will 
also have to fall in with this arrangement. 

Cardif.—The plasterers and slaters, at the 
request of the employers, made a voluntary 
reduction of from 8d. to 74d. per hour from the 
28th April. 

Dalkeith.—The wages in this town have been 
reduced 2d. per hour since the last report, and 
the standard rate of wages is from 6d. to 7d. 

Doncaster.—The masons accepted a reduction 
from 8d. to 7d. per hour, and an increase of 
time from 49} to 54 hours per week. The brick- 
layers on March Ist struck against a reduction 
of 1d. per hour, and an increase of 4} hours per 


week, but the shops have all been filled with} at such rate as may be agreed upon between 


strangers, and the strike is dying out. The 
joiners have agreed to a reduction of 1d. per 
hour for 54 hours per week. 


Derby.—The employers gave notice to all the | arbitrary rule of the plasterers with respect to 
branches of a reduction of 4d. per hour, to| apprentices. The employers also gave notice to 
come into operation in April last. The men, | reduce the wages of the bricklayers, carpenters, 
after showing some opposition, accepted the| joiners, plasterers, and painters jd. per hour. 


terms. 


Edinburgh and Leith—The masons in this | May they resumed work at the reduced wages. 


the standard rate being 6d. to 64d. per hour. 
The bricklayers are reduced to 7d., and the 
carpenters and joiners to 6jd. per hour. The 
plasterers have been reduced to 7d.; there is 
great depression in all branches of the building 
trade, and the supply of labour is greatly in 
excess of the demand in every branch. 
Huddersfield.—The masons are on strike at 
present against an increase of the hours, but the 
shops are nearly all filled with workmen from 


stated in the tabular statement. 

Hull.—The masons’ wages were reduced 3d. 
per hour on the lst of March. The bricklayers 
have been reduced 2s. per week; and the car- 
penters, joiners, and plasterers, ld. per hour, 
from the Ist of January. 

Halifax.—The masons’ wages have been re- 
daced 2s, per week; and the carpenters and 
joiners 3d. per hour. 

Kidderminster.—The masons have agreed to a 
reduction of 3d. per hour, with an increase of 
two hours per week, making 56} hours. The 
bricklayers have been reduced 3d. per hour, and 
the walking distance increased from 1 mile to 
14 mile. A code of rules has also been agreed 
to. The plasterers have had notice of a reduc- 
tion of 4d. per hour. 

Liverpool. — Since the last report the two 
branches of the building trade which were work- 
ing only 49 hours, have had their time increased 
to 55 hours. All the branches are now working 
the same hours, and the wages have been re- 
duced jd. per hour. 

Lincoln.—A reduction of $d. per hour has 
taken place in all the branches of the trade, 
which has been accepted by the operatives. 
Leicester.— Notice has been given. to the 
masons for a reduction from 9d. to 8d. per hour, 
and an alteration in the rules. The bricklayers 
received the same notice, but they refused the 
employers’ terms, and went out on strike, but 
there is ample labour offered at 7d. and 74d. 
per hour. Notice was given in January to the 
carpenters and joiners to reduce the wages from 
74d. to 64d. The matter was referred to an 
arbitrator, who divided the difference, giving 
his award for a reduction of 4d. per hour. The 
plasterers have had notice of a reduction of 1d. 
per hour. The plumbers had notice of a redac- 
tion, but it was afterwards withdrawn, on con- 
dition that certain rules were altered. Masons’ 
labourers have had notice of a reduction of 4d. 
per hour. Bricklayers’ labourers are out on 
strike, but ample labour is offered at 5d. per 
hour. 

Lancaster.— Notice has been given to the 
carpenters and joiners to increase the working 
hours from 54 to 56} per week. This was tocome 
into operation on July 12th. 


have agreed to a reduction of 4d. per hour, and 


on any given date) for any farther alteration in 
the rules. The joiners in December had notice 
io reduce their wages from 8d. to 7}d. per hour, 
without any alteration in the rules, and to in- 
crease the time to 50 hours per week, which 
came into operation on the 30th of June. The 
joiners were therefore locked out on the 2nd of 
July, but have since returned to work at the 
reduction. 

Manchester—Notice has been given to the 
operatives to reduce the joiners’ wages to 8d. 
per hour, and to increase the number ot hours 
from 52 to 54 per week. The plumbers have 
also had the same notice given to them, and 
these notices expire the lst of December. The 
painters have had notice of a reduction of 3d. 
per hour, which comes into operation on the 1st 
of September. 

Macclesfield.—_The masons’ hours have been 
increased from 49} to 54} per week. 

Northwich. — The masons’ rules have been 
revised, increasing the hours and reducing the 
wages by 4d. per hour. A new rule is intro- 
duced providing for inferior workmen being paid 


employer and employé. 
Northampton.—The employers gave the plas- 
terers notice that they would not recognise 


ters and joiners to increase the working-hours 
from 494 to 55 per week, and to be paid at the 
rate of 7d. per hour. This was to come into 
operation on the 26th of July. 

St. Helen’s.—The masons have had their hours 
of labour increased and their wages advanced 
3d. per hour. This advance was given to put 
them on the same terms as the masons are now 
receiving in Liverpool. The hours of the brick- 
layers, carpenters, joiners, and plasterers have 


other places. The carpenters and joiners have} been increased one hour per week and reduced 
been reduced jd. per hour, which the men have | jd. per bour in their wages. The slaters’ time 
accepted after arbitration. The masons’ hours|has been increased one hour per week. The 
in winter are 444 per week, instead of 47, as| plumbers and painters have had their time in- 


creased one hour per week, and their wages 
reduced $d. per hour. The labourers have been 
reduced 3d. per hour. 

Scarborough.—The stonemasons have agreed 
to a reduction from 8jd. to 8d. per hour, which 
came into operation on the lst of April. 

South Shields—The masons, bricklayers, and 
plasterers have been reduced 6d. per day. Car- 
penters and joiners have been reduced from 74d. 
to 6}d. per hour. The plambers have been re- 
duced 3d. per hour. 

Whitehaven.—The masons had a reduction in 
January of $d. per hour, and the carpenters and 
joiners 3s. per week. 

Wakefield.— Masons’ wages have been altered 
from 36s. per week to 8d. per hour. Bricklayers 
from 33s. per week to 7}d. per hour. Slaters 
have been reduced 1jd. per hour. The hour 
system is now adopted in all branches in this 
town. 

West Bromwich.—In February fourteen days’ 
notice was given to the bricklayers of a reduc- 
tion of $d. per hour, which was accepted. The 
carpenters and joiners afterwards gave notice of 
an increase of $d. per hour, which was to come 
into operation on the lst of June, but was re- 
fused. The bricklayers’ labourers were reduced 
$d. per hour. 

Wigan.—The masons’ wages were reduced 
from 36s. per week of 48} hours, to 8d. per hour 
for 544 hours per week. The men in this branch 
went out on strike, but afterwards accepted the 
employers’ terms. The employers gave the 
bricklayers notice of an extension of hours from 
49} to 54} per week, and to reduce the wages 
from 9d. to 8d. The matter was referred to an 
arbitrator, who decided upon 54} hours per 
week, at 8id. per hour. The carpenters, joiners, 
and plasterers having had notice of a reduction 
of 1d. per hour and an increase of hours to 54} 
per week, went out on strike for fourteen days, 
and then returned to work at 74d. per hour, 
with the increased hours of labour. The 
'plambers having had notice of a reduction 
| from 8d. to 7d. and an increase of hours, left 
| their work, but have since returned to work on 
the employers’ terms. The painters refusal of 
'an increase of hours was referred to an arbi- 
| trator, who decided they should work 544 hours, 





Leeds.—The masons, plasterers, and labourers | at 74d.per hour, to which the operatives objected, 


but in a few days returned to work on the terms 


that six months’ notice be given (but not toexpire | of the award. The labourers have been reduced 


$d. per hour. 
Warrington.—The employers gave notice to 
make a uniform number of hours, viz., 54} 


‘hours per week, and they have reduced the 


masons’ wages from 9d. to 8}d. per hour; brick- 
layers’ wages, from 9d. to 8d. per hour; carpen- 
ters’ wages, 8d. to 74d. per hour; plasterers’ 
wages, 8id. to 7id. per hour; painters’ wages, 
74d. to 7d. per hour; and bricklayers’ labourers’ 
wages, 6d. to 5}d. per hour; and the men are 
working at these rates.” 








The Royal Horticultural Gardens.—The 
Royal Horticultural Society does not, it appears, 
intend to leave the Chancery suit, by which the 
Royal Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851 
seek to eject the Society from the South Ken- 
sington Gardens, undefended. That suit the 
Commissioners were asked by their committee 
to sanction at their meeting, held at Marl- 
borough House. The general grounds on which 
the Royal Horticultaral Society will defend the 
suit are that it was their own expenditure, 
consisting of 50,0001. advanced by the debenture 
holders, and 25,000/. from their own funds, in 


the | all 75,000/., which, in a great measure, gave the 


land its present value, though the buildings and 





he men went ont on strike, but at the end of 





district are accepting work at any wages offered, 





other permanent works erected by the Society 
on the property were rented from the Royal, 
Commissioners; and that the money was 
spent under the supervision of an expenses 
committee, of which the Commissioners ap- 





Preston.—Notice has been given to carpen- | pointed a majority of the members. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


London.—The new church of St. Anthony, 
situated between Globe-road and James-street, 
Mile-end-road, has been consecrated by the 
Bishop of London. The new church is in the 
style of the early part of the thirteenth century, 
and the object of the architect, Mr. Ewan 
Christian, has been to provide a simple, sub- 
stantial, well-lighted, comfortable building. It 
is warmed with hot air by Haden’s method. 
The superstructure is of the ordinary yellow 
stock bricks, dressed with stone, the walls being 
covered with plaster inside. The extreme length 
outside is 125 ft., and the width 65 ft. The nave 
and chancel are of the same width, and open 
from end to end without any intervening arch, a 
dwarf screen wall dividing the raised chancel 
floor from the nave. The aisles are divided 
from the nave by an arcade of four arches, the 
shafts being of grey Pennant stone, and the 
caps and bases of Bath stone. A series of 
sixteen single lancet windows on each side in 
the clerestory, a large east window, and a row 
of windows in an open vestibule at the west end, 
give abundance of light. The roof is of pitch- 
pine, the chancel-roof alone being boarded and 
decorated. There is accommodation for 700 
worshippers, and the seats are all free and open. 
Adjoining the church is a “ parish room,” which 
can be used for a Sunday school and for meetings 
of the congregation. The cost of this supple- 
ment tothe church has been defrayed by the 
Grocers’ Company, who, as patrons, have also 
added 1001. a year to the endowment, in lien of 
a rectory. The company farther will defray 
the cost of an organ, Communion plate, &c., and 
the interior fittings of the church. A heavy 
expenditure had to be incurred in laying the 
foundations, about 1,4001. being spent on work 
below ground ; the superstructure of the church 
has cost 6,9001., exclusive of lighting, heating, 
and contingent expenses, and the parish-room 
and class-room have added 1,400l. to the 
expense. 

Oundle.—Jesus Church, Oundle, was conse- 
crated on the 29th ult. It is a gift to the parish 
by the late Mr. J. D. Watts Russel, of Biggin 
Hall. The church is built on a site covering 
1,017 equare yards, and stands at the janction 
of four roads,—viz., Benefield-road, West-street, 
Mill-lane, and Stoke-road. The plan is cruci- 
form, the eastern and western arms being longer 
than the north and sonth, while rectangular 
projections at each corner give on the floor a 
space, almost square, available for seats. Four 
columns of red Hollington stone carry arches, 
from which spring the central lantern, growing 
from a square into an octagon, finished with a 
domical ceiling at a height of 50 ft. from the 
floor, and lighted by a range of sixteen small 
clearstory windows. The style adopted is First 
Pointed, of the plainest and simplest character. 
The walls are built chiefly of a stone from the 
old buildings which formerly stood on the site, 
with dressings of Casterton. The roofs, except 
that of the lantern, are open-timbered, and the 
whole, including the external conical roof of the 
lantern, are covered with stone slates. Inter- 
nally, what little stone has been used, except 
the columns already mentioned, is Corsham 
Down. The arches of the walls are all of brick, 
plastered, and a certain amount of coloured 
decoration in distemper has been employed. 
The contractor was Mr. H. Clipsham, of Nowell, 
near Newark; the architect being Mr. A. W. 
Blomfield, of London. Messrs. Campbell & 
Smith, of London, carried ont the coloured 
decoration, and also executed the simple outline 
glass of the east window. [We gave a view and 
plan of the church in last year’s volume of the 
Builder, pp. 432, 433.) 

Westleigh.—It is proposed to restore the 
parish church of Westleigh, a village adjacent 
to Instow. The oldest portion of the church is 

believed to date back as far as 1320. The 
architect for the restoration is Mr. J. F. Gould, 
of Barnstaple; Mr. Hancock is the contractor, 
and his estimate is 495!. The original charac 
teristics of the building will be preserved as 
far as possible, especially the noteworthy oak 
carving, some of which, however, is stated to be 
past all renovation. 

Over Haddon.—The foundation stone of a 
new church at Over Haddon, Derbyshire, was 
laid on the 26th ult. The church, it is estimated, 
will cost 2,0001., and will accommodate about 
100 persons. Mr. Cockbain is the architect, 
and Messrs. Hill, of Tideswell, are the con- 
tractors. 

Newton Bromswold.—The parish church of 


Newton Bromswold, near Rushden, Northamp- 
tonshire, has been re-opened, after restoration. 
The Rev. Robert Baker acted as architect, and 
the contractors were Messrs. Green & Hull, of 
Wellingborough. 

E!don.—On the 22nd ult. the Bishop of Durham 
consecrated a new church which has been erected 
for the lately-formed ecclesiastical district of 
St. Mark’s, at Eldon-lane, about two miles south- 
east of Bishop Auckland. By the sinking of 
deeper shafts during the past few years to the 
seams of coking-coal which underlie the house- 
hold seams originally wrought in this locality, 
and known in the old days of the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway as “Tees Wallsend,” a great 
addition has been made to the industrial opera- 
tions carried on at Auckland Park, South 
Durham, and Adelaide collieries, and it is to 
provide for the largely - increased population 
drawn in consequence into the valley lying 
between the three collieries that the church 
has been built. The new church is a stone 
building, Gothic in style, the seats, pulpit, &c., 
being all of pitch pine, and will afford accom. 
modation for 359 persons. The total cost is 
estimated at 3,0001. 

Braunston.—A faculty has been granted by 
Chancellor Wales for certain alterations and 
new works at Braunston parish church. The 
works will include the decoration in colour of 
the chancel walls. Mr. Butterfield is the archi- 
tect concerned. 

Borstal.—The new church of St. Matthew, 
Borstal, near Rochester, was consecrated on the 
21st ult. The architect of the church is Mr. F. 
Luck, Mr. Alderman J. G. Naylar being the 
builder. 

Durtington.—Dartington Church, dedicated to 
St. Mary, is being rebuilt. Dartington is a 
mile or two from Totnes; the old church has 
been entirely taken down, and a new one is 
being erected some half a mile away from the 
old site. The former church was of Perpendi- 
cular character. Designs for the new edifice 
having been obtained from Mr. Pearson, A.R.A., 
the contract was taken by Mr. Jonathan Mar- 
shall, builder, of Plymouth, and is now well 


parts, and other portions of the old work, are 
being re-used in the new edifice. This latter is 
in the Perpendicular style, and consists of naves, 
aisle, chancel, a north-east vestry, and a western 
tower. The walls are of local limestone, the 
dressings of Bath stone. In an exterior niche, 
over the eastern window, will be a sculptared 
figure of the patron saint, the Virgin Mary. The 
principal entrance to the church is the south- 
west porch, which has a stone groined roof. The 
carved work and the sculptures have been en- 
trusted to Mr. Harry Hems. Mr. J. Babb is the 
clerk of works. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Driffield.—The foundation stone, corner stones, 
and memorial stones were laid on July 23, of 
the Wesleyan Methodist new chapel, Driffield. 
Internally the chapel will be 90 ft. long, 58 ft. 
wide, and 42 ft. high from floor to centre part of 
ceiling. There will be a gallery all round, five 
seats deep at the sides and pulpit end, and 
eight seats deep in the front gallery. The area 
or space in clear of the gallery fronts will be 
54 ft. by 29 ft. The accommodation will be as 
follows :—adult sittings in pews, ground floor, 
166; galleries, 466; free seats in aisles, &c., 
555; total, 1,187. 20 in. are allowed for each 
sitting, and the pews are 34 in. wide on the 
ground floor, and 32 in. in the galleries. Trans- 
versely the chapel will be divided into three 
widths, as nave and aisles; the nave being 
32 ft. wide, and separated from the aisles by 
coupled cast-iron columns carrying semicircular 
arches o timber work to support the roof and 
ceiling, —all being finished internally with 
plaster mouldings and panels, &c. The organ 
and choir are to be placed in the gallery behind 
the pulpit, and there will be a staircase on each 
side of the same, communicating with the side 
and end galleries and the vestries and class- 
rooms in rear of the chapel. There will be 
seven such rooms altogether, and all necessary 
conveniences, &c. Mr. H. J, Paull is the archi. 
tect, and the contractors are Mr. F. Sweeting, 
Hull, for the masonry; Mr. M. Gage, Driffield, 


joinery; Mr. J. Snowden, Ossett, the plumbing 





and glazing; and Messrs, Bagshaw & fon, 





advanced. In taking down the old church, much | 
of the more perfect materials has been retained, | 
the window tracery, the granite copings, the | 
nave and chancel arcades, the roof and other | 


brickwork; Mr. John Barnes, Beverley, the |i 





Mm & the ironwork. The contracts amount to 
5,100. 

Portobello.—The foundation-stone of the new 
church intended for the accommodation of Bath. 
street U.P. ion was laid on the 31st 
ult, The new church, which has been designed 
by Messrs. Stewart & Menzies, Edinburgh, 
occupies a commanding site at the junction of 
Windsor-place with High-street. In plan it takes 
the form of a truncated cross, 61 ft. long and 66 ft. 
wide at the transepts. Behind the church will be 
a hall capable of seating about 200, vestry, and 
other conveniences. The gable of the charch 
facing High-street is flanked on one side bya 
tower, with angle buttresses, and spire rising to 
the height of upwards of 130 ft., at the corner 
of Windsor-place and High-street. The style 
adopted is Early Decorated. The principal 
entrance is by a doorway in the centre of the 
gable facing High-street, with a deeply-recessed 
two-light window on each side for lighting the 
corridor, and having the arches filled up with 
tracery and surmounted by gablets with carved 
finials. The upper portion of the gable facing 
High-street is pierced by two large windows 
with mullions and tracery, above which is an 
ornamental circular window, the gable being 
finished with a cross. Internally, the church 
will be seated for 760 in area and gallery; but 
additional galleries, containing 120 sittings, can 
at any time be erected in the transepts. The 
building is estimated to cost about 5,2001. 

Waltham Abbey.—The Wesleyan chapel here 
has been enlarged and extended on the ground 
formerly occupied by the minister's residence. 
Two class-rooms and a school-room are to be 
erected. The cost of the whole work is esti- 
mated at 4501. Mr. John Bentley is the builder. 

Newtongrange.— Plans have been approved and 
working contracts settled for the erection of a 
new Free Church here, to accommodate 300 

reons. The style chosen is Gothic. 

South Shields.—-On the 23rd ult. the founda- 
tion-stone of the new Presbyterian church of 
St. Paul, Westoe-lane, was laid by Miss Read- 
head, daughter of the mayor. About two years 
ago the congregation worshipping in the East- 
street Presbyterian Church sppointed a Build- 
ing Committee to take measures for the erection 
of a new place of worship, the old building 
having become inconveniently small. The 
building operations were commenced about two 
months ago, and it is expected that the church 
will be completed in November next. 

Armagh.—A new Presbyterian church has 
been opened in Armagh. The style is Decorated. 
The exterior walls are built of square blocks of 
Armagh marble, with dressings of Dangannon 
sandstone. The church consists of a nave and 
aisles, and accommodation has been provided 
for upwards of 830 persons. Galleries are 
placed against the walls on the three sides, and 
these are seated to hold 350 persons, while 480 
can be accommodated on the ground floor. The 
nave consists of six bays, and is 50 ft. in width 
including the aisles, and 60 ft. in height to the 
ridge. Owing to the inclination of the ground 
towards the Mall, the principal entrances are 
approached by a flight of twelve steps, which 
extend the whole length of the principal facade. 
A basement is formed below the church, and 
this will be utilised ss a sexton’s residence. 
At the corner of Russell-street, a massive 
pinnacled tower rises 100 ft. high to the belfry. 
Above this the spire terminates at a height of 
185 ft. in a copper finial. The church will be 
heated by hot-water pipes, supplied by Messrs. 
Musgrave & Co. The lighting, which is by 
means of sunlights and brackets, was executed 
by Mr. William M'Neill, Belfast. The railings 
and lamps have been manufactured by Messrs. 
Riddel & Co. The carving, of which there is 4 
large quantity, has been done by Mr. Harry 
Hems, Exeter. Messrs. J. & J. Guiler, Belfast, 
the builders, have executed the works, from the 
designs of Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Belfast, 
architects. The entire cost of the building has 
been abont 10,0002. : 

Tranmere.—On the 24th ult. a new Primitive 
Methodist Chapel was in Holt-road, 
Tranmere. The chapel, which is from the 
designs of Mr. Richard Owens, of Breck-road, 
Liverpoo!, is built of brick, in the Italian style, 
with Stourton stone There is & 
gallery in the interior at the sides and one end, 
and the place will accommodate about 600 
worshi The cost has been about 2,2001., 
of which sam 2001, was paid for the land. It 
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STORM WATER SEWERS FOR THE 
SUBURBS. 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


At the meeting of this Board on the 1st inst., 
a very important report was presented by the 


Works and General Purposes Committee on the | 


resolution of the Board of the 19th July, 1878, 
referring it to the committee to consider and 
report upon the question of obtaining legislation 
with a view to providing a remedy for floodings 
from rainfall. The committee state that they 
have felt it their duty to review the whole 
question, and they have, in consultation with 
the engineer (Sir Joseph Bazalgette), given to 


it their most anxious and careful consideration. | into the river, instead of remaining tide-locked 


They learn that a large amount of relief can be 
provided for the serious floodings which are now 
so frequently taking place in some of the dis- 
tricts of the metropolis, by the carrying out of 
extension works at a cost of about 750,000l. 
The engineer had laid before the committee a 
list of works which he proposes, at an estimated 
cost of 708,0001., and which are as follows :— 
Constructing storm relief line for the Ranelagh 

and King’s Scholars’ Pond Sewers ... _... £196,000 
Constructing storm relief line for the Ratcliffe 

Highway and Limekiln Dock Sewers, omitting 

the extension sewer to relieve the Eastern 

Counties Railway Sewer included in estimate of 

llth November, 1878 ove a3 aad «. 56,009 
Relief line for high level sewer at Hackney .., 52,000 
Intercepting sewer from Putney to Clapham .., 170,000 
Storm relief to high level at High-street, Clapham, 

into Effra-creek jee inl int ots -. 70,000 
Deptford storm overflow... 4. sss ave =, 000 
New sewer from Deptford to Lea-bridge ... ww. 30,000 
Sewer to relieve low-lying ground at Walworth... 60,000 
Storm sewer to relieve Holloway and Kentish- 

COWM ice ees tse ee wee ore ate, ORO 


£708,000 


It appeared to the committee most desirable 
that no time should be lost in affording to the 
districts affected the relief which is so urgently 
needed, and having satisfied themselves that 
the works suggested are such as might be 
properly carried out by the Board under their 
present powers, they submitted the following 
recommendation for adoption by the Board :— 

“ That the engineer having reported that a large amount 
of relief can be provided for floodings from rainfall by the 
coreving out of certain extension works at a cust of 
750,%02,, application be made to Parliament to include in 
the Board's Money Bill for the year 1889 power to borrow 
that amount for the construction of the extension works 
referred to.” 

Mr. E. Dresser Rogers, in moving the adoption 
of the report, said that the rainfall which the 
metropolitan main drainage system was planned 
to carry away was calculated at a quarter of an 
inch per day of twenty-four hours, and it was 
generally conceded, at the time when this sub- 
ject was before the Board, that any system that 
provided for such a rainfall would be quite 
satisfactory and sufficient. That calculation 
was adopted by the Board, and until the years 
1877, 1878, and 1879, the main drainage system, 
for the purpose of carrying away the whole of 
the rainfall, proved sufficient. But since the 
main drainage works had been completed, the 
whole of the circumstances of the metropolis 
had undergone a complete and an extraordinary 
change, and a change that could never have 
been anticipated over twenty years ago. In 
the year 1856, when the Board was established, 
there were under 300,000 houses in the metro- 

polis, but at the present time there were con- 
siderably over 500,000. In 1856 there were 
under 1,000 miles of streets, while now there 
were over 1,500 miles. Twenty years ago a 
very large portion of what was now called the 
metropolis consisted of open fields, and when 
the rain fell upon the surface it was absorbed 
into the ground ; while since then, and even at 
the present time, 40 ft. thoroughfares were con- 
tinually being constructed with non-absorbing 
surfaces, and with stone-paved footways and 
pitch-paved channels and water-tables, which 
conveyed the rainfall immediately into the 
sewers. The quantity of sewage had also vastly 
increased; at the present time, the quantity 
that flowed into the sewers on the north side of 
the river was from 92,000,000 to 100,000,000 
gallons per day, and on the south side 60,000,000 
to 62,000,000 gallons per day. The committee 
was of opinion that this expenditure of 750,0001., 
as suggested by the engineer, would bring about 
an amelioration of the condition of those who 
had suffered so severely in the past. Fortu- 
nately, the Board already had a sum in hand of 
about 150,000/., which would enable it to do 


they would be able to prevent a recurrence of 
these disastrous floodings from rainfall for the 
fature. 

The recommendation was adopted nem. con., 
and it was subsequently resolved :— 


‘* That there being at t available for main drainage 
rposes sipuntiad balenes f about 150,0001., o ji 
Ot sewer ‘be forthwith ponsteasted from Wandsworth to 
Vauxhall, and that the engineer be instructed to prepare 
the Ps and specifications for the execution of the 
wor! 
In the course of the discussion it was stated 
that the effect of these works would not be to 
add to the quantity of sewage discharged into 
the river. The only result would be that the 
storm waters would flow much more rapidly 


in the sewers and in the basements of the houses 
whenever an exceptional rainfall occurred. 








SALE OF BUILDING LAND AT 
STREATHAM. 


Tue Bedford Park Estate, Streatham, was 
sold by auction last week at the Mart, by 
Messrs. Fox & Bousfield. It has an area of 60 
acres. The estate was said to ve in close 
proximity to three railway stations, with a 
frontage to the high road, which was for the 
most part occupied by mansions, private houses, 
and shops, forming what was known as the old 
village of Streatham, and including Bedford 
House, Old Bedford House, and Bedford Ter- 
race, at present producing a rental of 1,500l. a 
year, together with the park, consisting of 
meadow land and plantations, containing up- 
wards of 50 acres, ripe for being laid out as 
building sites. Mr. Bousfield, the auctioneer, 
in introducing the property, stated at the out- 
set that it was for absolute sale, and would be 
sold in its entirety by order of the trustees, who 
were not empowered to sell it in any other 
way. They would have preferred to cut 
it up, and sell it in building plots, when they 
could have obtained a maximum price for it, 
but they were obliged to sell it as a whole. 
The purchaser would be entitled to the whole of 
the timber on the estate. In estimating the 
value of the property he said that he calculated 
the annual net value of the mansions and other 
buildings on the estate at 1,0001., after deduct- 
ing expenses, even at the present low rate of 
letting, which, at twenty years’ purchase, 
amounted to 20,0001. Then, as to the land, it 
was well known that building-land in Streatham 
was worth at least 1,000). an acre, and situated 
as this land was it was worth much more. At 
the lowest estimate he considered the property 
well worth 100,0001. 

The property was put up at 30,000/., and the 
biddings having brought it up to 46,0001., there 
were no further offers, on which the auctioneer 
observed that the property now stood at little 
more than the value of the buildings already 
erected, with their grounds, for their present 
rentals did not by any means represent their 
real value, and the rents must inevitably be very 
much raised after the present leases, several 
of which had only a few years to run, expired. 
At the present price, therefore, the purchaser 
would have the fifty acres of unbuilt land for 
nothing. The property must, however, be sold. 
After this intimation the bidding went up to 
47,5001., and there being no farther offer it was 
sold at that price. 








NEW TOWN-HALL AT CHORLEY. 


A NEw town-hall has just been erected at 
Chorley, in Lancashire, and was formally opened 
on Saturday last, with much ceremony, by the 
Right Hon. Col. Stanley, Secretary of State for 
War. Chorley is distant about nine miles from 
Preston, on the main road between the last- 
named town and: Manchester, and until within 
the last decade was one of the smallest of the 
Lancashire manufacturing towns. Its popula- 
tion has, however, rapidly increased within the 
last few years, owing to the extension of its 
cotton manufactures and the erection of several 
additional mills, until at length a new town-hall 
for conducting the general public business of 
the town has been found necessary. The new 
building is entirely of stone, with boasted face, 
Yorkshire parpoints, and dressings of rubbed 
idge stone. The building has its main 


entrance leads into a vestibule, containing 
niches for statuary. The several floors of the 
building combine a post-office, a board-room, 
and offices for the ‘transaction of the public 
business of the town; also a butter-market, a 
great hall for public meetings, and on another 
floor are several spacious apartments, one of 
which is farnished with two billiard-tables. The 
market is in the basement of the building. The 
ground-floor contains the post-office, fronting 
Market-street, together with the offices of the 
clerk to the commissioners, the town surveyor, 
and the general offices for the clerks, in addition 
to the board-room, an apartment measuring 
30 ft. by 32 ft. On the first-floor is the public 
hall, attached to which are several cloak-rooms. 
The hall is 100 ft. long by 58 ft. wide, and 
36 ft. high; it will seat an audience of 900. 
At one end is an orchestra, which will seat 
an additional 200, whilst at the rear on each 
side are retiring and dressing rooms. The 
walls and ceiling are decorated, the latter 
being in panels. The hall is lighted by fifteen 
chandeliers, containing 405 lights. Imme- 
diately adjoining the great hall is a refresh. 
ment-room. The second floor, containing the 
billiard-rooms, is approached by a winding 
staircase, whilst a further ascent by the stair- 
case leads to the clock tower. 

The cost of the building, exclusive of the land 
and furnishing, but inclusive of a clock and 
chimes, supplied by Messrs. Gillett & Bland, at 
a cost of about 800l., amounts to about 
24,0001. 

The contractors for the stonework and slating 
were Messrs. Gabbutt & Son, of Liverpool ; for 
the carpenter and joiner’s work, Messrs. Gillett 
& Son; plasterers’, Messrs. Whalley & Son; 
plumbing and painting, &c., Mr. T. Fletcher ; 
all of Chorley. The ironwork was by Mr. Geo. 
Fletcher, of Wolverhampton; and the heating 
by Mr. Charles Seward, of Preston. The 
polished brass pendants and lights for the 
principal rooms were supplied by Messrs. 
Richardson & Ellson, of London. 

The architects were Messrs. Ladds & Powell, 
of London; and the clerk of the works was 
Mr. Henry Winfield. 

The acoustic properties of the large hall are 
considered good. 








ARTISTS AND FOUNDERS. 


Me. Grorce Arrcnison, F.R.1.B.A., Master of 
the Founders’ Company, presided at a Court 
dinner of the company on the Ist inst. at the 
Star and Garter, Richmond. Among those 
present were the newly-elected liveryman, Sir 
Frederick Leighton, President of the Royal 
Academy; Mr. Marks, R.A.; Mr. Whichcord, 
President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects ; and Mr. BE. C. Robins, Master of the 
Dyers’ Company. Mr. Aitchison proposed “ The 
health of the new liveryman, Sir Frederick 
Leighton,” who, in responding, expressed his 
lively sense of the honour done him in admitting 
him into the ranks of the Ancient Company of 
Founders, and said he believed it was customary 


to select individuals whose lives and pursuits 
were linked by some sympathy with the mystery 
and craft to whick they were about to be 
admitted. He knew no company which from 
this point of view could take a more compre- 
hensive sweep than that over which the Master 
presided,—he knew none which could penetrate 
and influence the lives of men more widely than 
the Founders’ Company. Assuredly there were 
none which struck into the lives of men more 
dramatically or stirringly. 
craft we owed the brazen tongue which invited 
us to almost all the salient acts of life,—whether 
those acts were grave or gay, whether they were 
poetic or prosaic, whether men went to dinner 
or to the grave, whether they were taken to the 
font or went to the altar, whether they passed to 
the workhouse or ascended a throne,— bells, merry 
bells, sad bells, cynically indifferent bells, 
accompanied them with their voices. The 
stateliest and most ambitious edifices raised by 
the art in which the Master had made himself 
a name had been devised to lift up to the sky 
these noisy-tongued products of the founder's 
art. And who but the founder solved in the 
last resort the great problems of international 
life? In this barbarous world was not the final 


’ 
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in the town, and is surmounted by a lofty 


To the founders 


artists owed to the founders a more gracious 
boon,—for it had been their privilege in days 
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The power to do this was a privilege, but it 
involved a responsibility which it would be 
difficult to overrate; it carried with it its 
corollary,—the power to propagate ugliness, & 
power too frequently and too fatally exercised. 
He believed that this corporation was not un- 
aware of this responsibility, and of its dangers, 
and he knew no one more fitted to keep this 
consciousness alive than the devoted and ardent 
student of beauty who filled the chair. It was 
with great pleasure, Sir Frederick added, that 
he had learned the intention of the Founders’ 
Company to offer prizes for the furtherance of 
the study of beauty in connexion with its 
products. He need hardly say that this circum- 
stance enhanced very considerably the great 
gratification he felt at being honoured by the 
admission into their ancient and distinguished 
brotherhood. 








THE OPERATION OF THE ARTISANS’ 
DWELLINGS ACT. 


Ar the last meeting of the Poplar District 
Board of Works, on a circular letter being read 
from the Bermondsey Vestry, calling attention 
to the serious sacrifice to the ratepayers involved 
in the carrying out of this Act, and inviting 
agitation for its amendment, the Chairman 
(Mr. E. R. Cook, of the Metrcpolitan Board of 
Works) said he would suggest that this letter 
be referred to the General Purposes Committee 
for consideration. There was no doubt that the 
Act ought to be carried out, if the provisions 
could be modified in such a way as to make 
them reasonably workable. There were two 
distinct objects in view in the Act. One was 
to get rid of property which had been allowed, 
from the neglect of the owners, to fall into such 
a state of dilapidation as to create a nuisance 
prejudicial to the common weal. The other 
object was to construct dwellings for artisans 
in the metropolis. Now, as far as he was 
personally concerned, he fally and thoroughly 
agreed with the proposal to pull down unhealthy 
dwellings, and places which had been allowed to 
fall into a condition unfit for human habitation ; 
but the machinery which the Act had provided 
for dealing with these dwellings was defective, 
because when the property was taken from the 
owners who had allowed it to fall into disrepair, 
it was done by a special instrument,—an arbi. 
trator,—and the property was valued as if it 
were good; and the Metropolitan Board had 
been obliged to pay the owners of these wretched 
places sums equal to what they would get were 
the property of a high class and in a good state 
of repair. That was a monstrous state of 
things, because if the property required to be 
pulled down, it was because it was a nuisance, and 
dangerous to health. If we paid the owner as 
if his property were good, he, who was the origin. 
of the fault, did not suffer, but gained, and it 
was the inhabitants of London who had to pay 
the penalty and bear a serious addition to their 
burdens. If Parliament, in its wisdom, still 
thought it necessary that the demolition of 
houses of this character should be concurrent 
with the provision of property for the residence 
of a similar class, power should be given to the 
Metropolitan Board to erect such dwellings in a 
suitable locality, and not necessarily in the same 
neighbourhood. What could be a greater 
mistake than the compulsory allotment of 
valuable frontages in the new West-end street 
to the erection of workmen’s dwellings? To 
compel workmen to reside there was to compel 
them to reside where they did not want to be 
and where they must depreciate the value of the 
surrounding property. The ratepayers of London 
should set to work to procure such an amend. 
ment of the Act as would remedy the evils 
which he had pointed out, otherwise it was not 
too much to say that the Artisans’ Dwellings 
_ would be the financial ruin of the metro. 
polis, 

At a special meeting of the City Uni 
Wards Club on the 30th ult., Mr. » Taine 
detailed the history of the Artisans and La. 
bourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act, which, 
he said, was extremely defective. At the pre- 
sent time the Act held out a premium to dis- 
honest men. A man had simply to neglect his 
property, and let it get into a state of sixes and 
sevens, to extract as much money out of it as 
possible, and do nothing in return, and the result 
would be that his property would be presented 
a8 an unsanitary property. Then a scheme 
would be prepared, and the premises would 
be condemned and taken. The compensation 


man was not paid what the property was worth 
in itself, but what he could get out of it. So 
that if a man could show he made a thousand 
a year out of a miserable freehold, he would get 
from 20 to 25 per cent. allowed him. The Act 
worked unfairly towards those who did their 
duty by their property, and favourably towards 


would get a consideration for the pulling down 
of his property, and the conscientious man who 
performed his duty would have to bear his share 
of that compensation. He hoped the Act would 
be repealed, for no amendments would cure 
it. He moved,— 

“That this club, being of opinion that the Artisans and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Act, 1875, is inherently bad in prin- 
ciple, inasmuch as it offers a direct incentive to owners of 
property to produce those very evils it was intended to 
destroy, thus inflicting great hardship upon the poor, and 
enormously increasing the burden of local taxation upon 
the ratepayers, desires to draw the attention of the Govern- 
ment to its defects,in the hope that they will devise a 
speedy and satisfactory amendment of the Act in the 
ensuing session.” 

Mr. J. Newbon seconded, and the motion was 
carried. 

The Mile End Old Town Vestry, on the 29th 
ult., passed the following resolution,— 

“That it is, in the opinion of this Vestry, highly necessary 
that the Act which results in the provision of dwellings 
for artisans out of funds provided by Metropolitan rate- 
payers at such a serious sacrifice as half a million of money 
should be amended without delay, and that no further 
schemes be proceeded with under the Act until the Jaw is 
so amended as effectually to prevent a similar loss and 
waste of money in fature.”’ 

In the House of Commons, on the 3lst ult., 
in answer to Mr. Fawcett, Sir J. McGarel- Hogg 
said:—No sites have yet been cleared under 
the Artisans’ Act except a portion of the White- 
chapel and Limehouse area, which bas already 
been sold with five others to the trustees of the 
Peabody fund. Some time must necessarily 
elapse before the removal of buildings from any 
of the sites not yet disposed of, and, assuming 
that the Bill of the Home Secretary is brought 
in and passed this session, I can readily under- 
take that no further sale of sites shall be made 
before the House bas had an opportunity of 
considering the measure. 





Brighton. — At a meeting of the Brighton 
Town Council on the let inst., it was decided to 
defer the further consideration of a scheme for 
applying this Act to some of the poorer quarters 
of the town, which scheme has been before them 
time after time for some months past. It ap- 
pears that, after considering the cost of acquiring 
the properties within the condemned areas, the 
Sanitary Committee resolved that an effort 
should be made to limit the amount of the charges 
of surveyors and solicitors employed by owners 
of property for which, in cases of compulso: 
purchase, local authorities are liable, and, the 
Home Secretary having promised the Honse of 
Commons to bring in a Bill this session for 
lessening the expense of carrying out the Act, 
they determined to defer consideration of the 
matter until such a Bill had been introduced. 








IMPROVED INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS 
COMPANY. 


Tue report presented at the thirty.second 
half-yearly meeting of members of this com- 
pany (Alderman Sir 8. H. Waterlow, M.P., chair. 
map) on Thursday, states that the whole of the 
capital is subscribed, viz., 250,0001. stock fully 
paid, and 250,0001. in shares of 101. each. 


The loans received from the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners amount to 178,000/., and the applications for 
additional loans, amounting to 65,000/., in respect of the 
buildings now being erected, have been made, cf which 
18,000. will shortly be received. The total expenditure 
on capital account is now 693,799/, 138, The capital 
expended on works in progress, and wholly unproductive 
has averaged about 60,v0ul. during the half-year, in 
addition to which an average of about 55,0000. a been 
only partly productive. The rents, &c., amount to 
24,0741. 178. 7d , and dividends on investments and other 
items, amounting to 421. 15s. 10d., make the total income 
for the ha f-year 21,537/. 138. 6d. The total expenditure 
has been 13,7344, lls, 2d., leaving a divisible profit of 
10,803/, 23. 3d., which, added to the balance, 1161. 16s, 9d 
brought forward from the last half-year, gives a total of 
lv,9ivl, 198,, available for dividend. ‘The directors recom- 
“gar the payment of ~ —_ dividend at the rete of 

per cent. per annum, free of income tax, whi i 
absorb 9,682/, 3s. 8d. ; that 1,000, be added te the pb. 
fund for the equalisation of dividends, which will then 
amount to 34,500/,, and that 2371. 15s. 4d, remaining be 
carried forward to the next half-year’saccount. The com- 
pletion of the dwellings at the Chelsea, High! ur and 
Bethval-green estates has been greatly delayed by the 
unfavourable weather which has so long prevailed” To- 
wards the end of the half year, 104 tenements were brouzht 
into revenue at Chelsea, 70 have been brought in at High- 
bury, and 90 at Bethnal-green, The remainder at Chelsea 





allowed in such cases was most unfair, for a 


and Highbury will be completed in a fj y 
at the Methual-grown entate will be aay ak het pope 


those who neglected it. The neglectfal man} io iiain 


of October, at which time the 40 dwellings at Brett-road 
Hackney, will be also completed. It is hoped that a 
— of the ere, estate will be ready for occupation 
fore the end of the year. Plans for on the 
estates at Mansfcrd-street, Bethnal- and win. 
street, Walworth, have been gaepurel, and the buildings 
will be with at the earliest possible moment, 
At the nal-green estate additional dwellings have been 
commenced to accommodate 160 families. The total 
number of dwellings in oceupation and in course of erection 
i ing those for which the plans have been approved, js 
3,717, for the accommodation of about 18,000 i 
ber of resident in dwellings now under the 
control of the company is about 14,000, 


ARCH AOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Bucks.—The members of the Bucks Archmo. 
logical Society bad their annual excursion on 
the 24th ult., St. Alban’s being the place selected. 
Arrived there, the Abbey, of course, claimed 
first attention, and the party were conducted 
over it by the clerk to the restoration works, 
Mr. Chapple, who pointed out the various objects 
of interest, and gave a sketch of the history of 
the edifice, referring to the discovery of the 
remains of the shrine of the patron saint, as 
well as describing the numerous architectural 
beauties and curiosities of the old portion of 
the building, and the progress of the restored 
portion. This occupied the party till dinner 
time, after which the annual meeting was held, 
the Archdeacon of Buckingham presiding, when 
Mr. G. G. Du Pré was appointed president for 
the ensuing year, and the other officers re- 
elected. The next attraction was the site of 
the ancient Roman city of Verulam; and, after 
a brief inspection of St. Michael’s, the members 
returned to Aylesbury. 

Berkshire.—A large party of the members of 
this society had a pleasant excursion to Hat. 
field and St. Alban’s on the 30th ult. Arrived 
at Hatfield House, the Rev. J. M. Guilding 
recounted the history of the building. Hatfield 
was, he said, a place of great antiquity, having 
formerly been one of the manors of the Saxon 
Kings of Mercia; and it was probably occupied 
by Offa, founder of St. Alban’s, from 790-794. 
Edgar gave the manor tothe Monastery of Ely. 
Henry I., the founder of Reading Abbey, in 
1109 converted the Monastery of Ely into the 
cathedral of a bishopric, and in consequence, 
Hatfield became an episcopal palace, owing to 
which it was called Bishop's Hatfield. In 1478, 
in the reign of Henry VII., the palace was 
rebuilt by John Morton, Bishop of Ely, and 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord 
Chancellor and Cardinal, in the style they now 
saw. Morton built the great tower of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, and was altogether a very 
munificent prelate. In 1606 James I., haviog 
taken a great fancy to the palace of Theobald’s, 














near Cheshunt, asked Sir Robert Cecil, Secre- 
tary of State, to exchange Theoba!d’s for Hat- 
| field; and thus it came into the hands of the 
| Cecil family. The present mansion was com- 
| pleted by Sir Robert Cecil in 1601, having been 
five years in building, and it was said that be 
was his own architect, and employed throughout 
village artisans. The house was a splendid 
specimen of Jacobean architecture, and, by 
comparing it with Bramshill, they would see 
that it was a complete specimen of the style. 
Though Mr. Albury did not agree with him, he 
could not help thinking that Sir Robert Cecil 
put his plans before Inigo Jones, who had then 
just returned from Italy, in the suite of the 
Earl of Arundel. Sir William Cope thought 
the same artist built both Bramshill and Hat- 
field. Hatfield was left at two o'clock, and a 
ran of ten minutes brought the party to St. 
Alban’s, where they proceeded to luncheon, and 
afterwards visited the Abbey, under the guid- 
ance of Mr. John Chapple. 

Newcastle.—At the monthly meeting of the 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, on the 30th 
ult., Mr. W. H. D. Longstaffe (Gateshead) read 
a paper on Escombe Church. The Rev. Dr. 
Bruce said it was desirable that Mr. Longstaffe 6 
paper should be priuted in the “Transactions of 
the Society.” 








The Brompton Oratory.— The London 
correspondent of the Freeman’s Journal say®,— 
“T am afraid there is no prospect that the build- 
ing of the new church for the London Oratoriavs 
will be actually commenced for some time to 
come. The plans, as I hear, have now bee? 
finally settled, but questions still remain ope® 9° 
to the materials to be employed in the erectloP, 
and as these necessarily affect prices ad 
tenders, some delay is tle inevitable co¥- 





sequence.” 
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PARLIAMENTARY JOTTINGS. 


Workmen's Compensation Bill.—In the House 
of Lords, on the 3lst ult., on the order of the 
day for the resumption of the adjourned debate 
on the motion for the second ing of this Bill 
being called, Earl De-la-Warr said that the Bill 
was of the greatest importance to the working 
classes of this country. The object of the Bill 
was to make companies and corporate bodies 
who employed workmen in mines ur on railways, 
or in other occupations, liable for accidents to 
such workmen through negligence of their fellow- 
servants. He believed that the principle of the 
Bill was good, and its details might be con- 
sidered and amended in committee. The Lord 
Chancellor quite agreed that the subject dealt 
with by the Bill was one of very great importance. 
It occupied the attention of a great proportion 
of the working-classes of this country, but it also 
occupied the very close attention of the great 
employers of labour of the country, and it was, 
further, one of such very great difficulty that 
every word in a measure dealing with it should 
be carefully considered. The Government had 
introduced in the other House a Bill founded on 
the report of the select committee which had 
inquired into the subject. The Bill of the 
noble earl was founded on the report of an 
individual member of the committee, which was 
rejected, and the questions involved in them 
could not be properly discussed until the House 
had both Bills before them. The best course 
would be to defer the consideration of them 
until next session.—Lord Norton said that work- 
men had certainly a grievance to complain of in 
the matter, and expressed the hope that it would 
soon be removed by legislation.—Earl De-la- 
Warr accepted the suggestion of the Lord 
Chancellor, and the order for the second reading 
was discharged and the Bill withdrawn. 

The Indian Museum.—In the House of 
Commons on the 3lst ult.. Mr. Grant Duff 
moved,— 

**That having regard alike to the traditions of our rule 
in India, and to the expediency of establishing at an early 
period, by the joint action of the mother country, its colo- 
nies and dependencies, an institution in which the produc- 
tions of all those colonies and dependencies should be 
adequately represented, it is undesirable that the Indian 
Museum, collected at great cost by the Kast India Com- 
pany, and taken over by the Crown, should now be broken 
up and distributed.” 

The hon. member, having sketched the his- 
tory of the Indian Museum and the various 
schemes for erecting a new building in London, 
said the last and worst of the various plans 
which had been suggested was to disperse the 
collection, and send the disjecta membra to Kew, 
the British Museum, and South Kensington. 
He thought it altogether improper that those 
articles, bought by Indian money or preseuted 
by Indians and Anglo-Indians for the express 
purpose of increasing the knowledge of India, 
should be given away to institutions which, 
however valuable they might be, had no more 
special connexion with India than they had 
with Patagonia or Kamtschatka. It would be 
scarcely less injurious, while it would be more 
profitable, to sell the whole collection. The 
idea which now found favour with many persons 
interested in the subject was that a convenient 
site could be obtained near that house,—namely, 
that an Indian Museum should be built on the 
old site of the Board of Control, extending back 
to the Embankment, having a street running 
along it; and that on the other side of the 
street should be built the new Colonial Museum, 
to be connected with the Indian Museum by a 
subway, the Indian Museum remaining under 
the control of the India Office, and the Colonial 
Museum being placed under the control of the 
Colonial Office or of the representatives of the 
colonies. They ought to have a place, not only 

accessible to members of Parliament, but to 

every respectable person in the country, where 

accurate information could be obtained with 

respect to our Indian and Colonial possessions. 

Sooner or later he believed that such an institu- 

tion would be established. Mr. W. Egerton 

seconded the motion, which was supported by 

Mr. Fawcett, Dr. Lyon Playfair (who said he 

believed the Indian Museum might be continued 

and conducted well for a sum of 2,0001., instead 

of the absurd sum of 7,5001., which its manage- 

ment at present cost), Mr. Beresford Hope, Sir 

T. E. Colebrook, Sir G. Bowyer, Mr. Foster, Sir 
John Lubbock, Sir G. Campbell, and Mr. E, 
Jenkins. Eventually, on a promise from Mr. 
Stanhope that the matter should be considered, 
the motion was withdrawn. 

The Science and Art Department.—In the 
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mittee of Supply, on the vote of 322,4091. for 
the Science and Art Department, Lord G. 
Hamilton explained the progress which had 
been made in the scheme for establishing a new 
national Science and Art Museum on the sit3 of 
Leinster House, Kildare-street, Dablin, which 
had been acquired from the Royal Agricultural 
Society of Ireland at an expense of 25,0001., 
besides an allowance for temporary offices until 
their new buildings were ready. The Govern- 
ment intended to erect a large building in that 
central position which he hoped would be worthy 
of the progress of the arts, and to transfer to it 
the varions collections of the Royal Irish Academy 
and other science and art museums in Dublin. 
In this way, by increasing the accommodation 
at the command of the various institutions, and 
by the appointment of a Board of Visitors who 
would make annual reports in connexion with 
the Science and Art Department, he had no 
doubt a good deal would be done gradually to 
develop science and art instruction in Ireland. 
Daring the last year the report was not unsatis- 
factory. There had been an increase in the 
national library, a considerable addition hid 
been made to the Natural History Museum, and 
there was an increase of 20,000 in the number 
of visitors. A committee of three gentlemen 
had been appointed to select what was most 
valuable in Mr. Foley’s collection of models, and 
the Treasury had allowed the sum of 5001. for 
transferring them to Ireland. The sum of be- 
tween 3,0001. and 4,0001. would have been re- 
quired for removing the whole collection.—The 
vote was agreed to. 

Water Supply of London.—tIn repiy to Mr. 
Fawcett, the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
he would be very glad, if the progress of public 
basiness permitted, to fix Monday or Tuesday 
next for the discussion of the hon. gentleman’s 
motion on the subject of the water supply of 
London. 

Survey of England and Wales,—In the Honse 
of Commons, on the 5th inst., Mr. O. Morgan 
asked the First Commissioner of Works whether 
his attention had been called to the recent 
report of the Select Committee on Land 
Titles and Transfer, and particularly to the 
urgent recommendation therein contained, “that 
the important work of surveying and publishing 
the survey of England and Wales, both on the 
25 in. toa mile and the 6 in. to a mile scale, 
should be proceeded with and completed with 
the least possible delay”; and whether he 
could hold out any hope that such recommenda- 
tion would be acted upon and carried out. In 
reply, Mr. G. Noel said he could not at the 
present moment state whether the recommen- 
dation of the Select Committee would be carried 
out. 








WATER SUPPLY. 


London.—At a public meeting held in Exeter 
Hall on Wednesday evening, Mr. Thomson 
Hankey, M P., in the chair, it was resolved, on 
the motion of Sir Charles Dilke, seconded by 
Mr. John Holms, M.P., ‘‘ That the present water 
supply of London is unsatisfactory, both in the 
quality of the water and in the cost.” It was 
further resolved, on the motion of Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, “That the evils of the present water 
supply cannot be remedied except by creating 
@ new authority and administration by Act of 
Parliament”; and, on the motion of Mr. Bate- 
man, C.E., “That, with a view to urging this 
policy upon Her Majesty’s Government, it is 
expedient to form central committees in the ten 
metropolitan boroughs, by which the subject 
may be pressed upon the vestries, and brought 
before Parliament by petitions.” ; 
Liverpool.—The consideration by the Liver- 
pool Town Council of the report of the Water 
Committee was resumed on the 29th ult. The 
committee recommend that a new supply should 
be obtained from the Vyrawy river, in Mont- 
gomeryshire, while a section of the council are 
in favour of Haweswater. The council divided, 
when the report of the committee was adopted 
by thirty-six votes to eight. 








Westminster Industrial Exhibition.— 
On Saturday last the certificates of commenda- 
tion adjudged to exhibitors at the Westminster 
Industrial Exhibition were distributed by the 
Hon. Mrs. J. G. Talbot. The ceremony was the 
complement of the distribution of prizes, con- 
sisting of three gold medals, sixty-three in 
silver, and 150 in bronze, three weeks previously 
by the Earl of Beaconsfield. The exhibition 





House of Commons on the 2nd inst., in Com- 





SUNDERLAND FREE LIBRARY AND 
MUSEUM. 


Tae Museum of the Borough of Sunderland, 
in the wing of the Athenzam building, has been 
closed for some weeks past, in order to facilitate 
the packing and removal of the contents from 
the present building to the New Free Library 
and Museum buildings, at the north-west corner 
of Sunderland Park, which are rapidly approach- 
ing completion. Some particulars concerning 
the new buildings are given by the Newcastle 
Courant. They are situated in the Borough- 
road, and have now so far approached com- 
pletion that it is expected they will be opened 
to the public at the latter end of this year. 
The foundation-stone was laid on the 24th of 
September, 1877, by the mayor (Ald. Storey), 
in the presence of General Grant, ex-president 
of the United States. The principal front is 
nearly 200 ft. long. The style is Classic, and 
the elevation of the Borough-road is ornamented 
by stone columns, a central dome, and pavilion 
roof. The principal entrance, under the central 
dome, opens into a spacious entrance-hall, 48 ft. 
long by 35 ft. wide. On the ground-floor is the 
museum, 75 ft. long and 35 ft. wide, and a 
curator's room, 20 ft. by 15 ft. A gallery is 
formed around the walls and museum on a level 
with the first-floor rooms. This gallery is 
reached from the museum by a circular stair- 
case. The library, 65 ft. long and 35 ft. wide, 
is also on the ground-floor. Adjoining the 
library are the librarian’s and ladies’ rooms. 
| The first-floor is reached by a stone staircase, 
we on this floor are two large rooms, one for 
the Science and Art Classes, which will be 
| divided into three by curtains, and lighted 
ifrom the roof, which is open-timbered. The 
other room is a committee-room. On the 
second-floor in the second block of the buildings 
are three rooms for the hall-keeper. The heat- 
ing is by a high-pressure hot-water apparatus, 
by Mackenzie & Moncur, of Edinburgh. Mr. R. 
Allison, of Whitburn, is the contractor for the 
whole of the works. Messrs. J. & T. Tillman 
are the architects. 

A winter garden is being erected on the south 
side of the museum and library. The roof is 
constructed of curved T-iron ribs, supported at 
intervals on metal columns, and glazed with 
rough plate-glass. There is a dome in the 
centre. 








ART EXHIBITIONS. 


Darwen.—An “Art Treasures” Exhibition 
was opened at Darwen by the Marquis of 
Hartington on the 24th ult. The exhibition is 
the second of the kind that has been held in 
Darwen, but it has been organised on a much 
more extensive scale than the first, which took 
place eleven years ago. The pictures, about 
1,400 in number, include productions by J. M. W. 
Turner, Sir E. Landseer, David Roberts, Copley 
Fielding, Cox, Thomas Faed, J. E. Millais, 
Holman Hant, J. Martin, R. Ansdell, R. Redgrave, 
J. C. Horsley, 8. Prout, J. D. Harding, John 
Linnell, Sydney Cooper, W. P. Frith, E. M. Ward, 
H. O'Neil, Miss Elmore, Mrs. Butler (Miss 
Thompson), J. D. Watson, Andrew Maccallam, 
Corot, Ary Scheffer, Briton Riviére, and Edouard 
Frére. There are also several works of sculp- 
tare by John Bell, Theed, Mr. and Mrs. Thorney- 
croft, Adams, and others. The Marquis of 
Hartington, in the course of a brief address, 
said,— 

“ No doubt it is the duty of the rich, and of those who are 
blessed with leisure, to lead the way io the promotion of 
art education, and in the cultivation of tastein this country, 
as well as in other things. But it has never been forgotten 
that a national taste for art can never be eee yy the 
taste of a few rich men, or even by the splendid genius of 
a few artists. A national taste can only grow up " being 
instilled in the minds and imaginations of the children and 
of the young. It must be instilled rather by the eye than 
by the ear. By being constantly surrounded by objects 
ot art and beauty, the taste can not only be stimulated, but 
also educated.” di 
Chester.—The Chester Loan Art Exhibition 
opens in the New King’s School on the 11th 
inst., and will remain open about @ month. 
York.—The Yorkshire Fine Art and Industrial 
Exhibition, which has now been open to the 
public for several months, has been visited by 
between 200,000 and 300,000 persons. It has 
yet to remain open for three months. 











«POSTS IN THE GROUND.” 
—Antipz-trescent, not pu-trescent, should have been 
the word wed, Perbape stg om may — ogee ee 
mark for astounding form assumed by the subter- 
ion of the inverted larch posts, which, I fully 





will close this Saturday, the 9th inst. 


retteve, had become imperishable. c. 4. W. 
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TRURO CATHEDRAL. 


Tue new cathedral at Truro is to be pro- 
ceeded with as quickly as circumstances will 
allow. At a meeting of the diocesan committee, 
held at Truro on Monday last, the plans sub- 
mitted by Mr. Pearson, A.R.A., were accepted. 
Possession of some houses has to be obtained, 
and the work of clearing the site will probably 
commence soon after Christmas. The question 
of beginning with the choir or the nave was 
debated, but a large majority favoured the 
building of the choir first, The estimated cost 
of this is 35,0001., and 10,0001. for additional 
land. About 12,0001. is now in hand, and a 
total altogether of nearly 33,0001. is promised. 

Mr. Pearson, in his report to the executive 
committee, said that the design was simple in 
its character, the details almost everywhere 
being of a plain description, and when they are 
not so the enrichment is confined to prominent 
features, such as the porches, and these he had 
considered it necessary to decorate to give point 
and a sense of finish and completeness to the 
design. The old south aisle of the present 
Cathedral he proposed to preserve, with the 
exception of one bay at its western end, but not 
to restore the decayed stonework, unless funds 
especially for the purpose are provided. The 
gable end of the old porch he also proposed to 
preserve, but this would require to be rebuilt, 
for it could not be kept in its present position. 
With reference to the general design, as he 
much preferred the especially English arrange- 
ment of acentral tower and two western towers 
for a cathedral, he had adopted it in this instance, 
and had endeavoured in every respect to impart 
to the design the style and character of a 
cathedral. He had carefully avoided every 
feature which in any way had a character 
belonging to @ parish church, feeling that it 
would be altogether out of place. In calculating 
the cost, he bad been guided by his own expe- 
rience in the building of large churches, and by 
detailed particulars he had been kindly supplied 
with of the building of the new cathedral in 
Edinburgh, and he estimated that the choir, with 
its aisles and substructure, and the connexion 
with the south aisle of the present cathedral, 
would cost about 35,0001.; that the transepts 
up to the ridge of the roof would cost an addi- 
tional sum of 20,0001.; and that the remainder 
of the church, which would include the nave 
and aisles, and the lower divisions of the western 
towers, the baptistery and the porches, would 
cost about 40,0001. The choir division and 
transepts would accommodate 1,800 or 1,400 
people. In making these estimates he had 
assumed that the stone for the exterior dress- 
ings would be a free-working stone, and for the 
inside work a stone little, if anything, harder 
than Bath stone. 








NOTES FROM IRELAND. 


Limerick.—At a meeting of the Urban Sani- 
tary Board, on the 29th ult., a letter was read 
from the Local Government Board in reference 
to the sanitary state of the city. The Board 
gave details of the charges which they had 
advanced to show that there was a default on 
the part of the sanitary board. These were,— 
Failing to introduce the pail system or some 
other efficient mode for the removal of refuse 
matter from certain premises, |an iosufficient 
water supply, the want of a disinfecting 
chamber, and other matters. It was agreed to 
refer the communication to the executive sani- 
tary officer to re upon. 

Dublin.—On a 20th alt. the Most Rev. Dr. 
M’Cabe formally opened the new wing which 
completes the design of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Male Orphanage, at Glasnevin. The new wing 
will give house-room for fifty additional orphans, 
and follows and completes the original design 
of the building. It is of punched limestone, 
with chiselled granite quoins and dressings. It 
contains upon the ground floor, with waiting. 
rooms, a refectory, 50 ft. by 21 ft. ; on the first- 
floor, accommodation for the Christian Brothers ; 
and on the second floor, a dormitory, 50 ft. by 

29 ft., with lavatories and bath-rooms. A 
central staircase, of Dalkey granite, rises from 
stage tostage. The building has been designed 
by Mr. John L. Robinson, architect, Dublin, the 
contractors being Messrs. Meade.——New build- 
Mood — aoe of eee for the High Park 

um, from plans prepared b 
Messrs. O'Neill & Byrne, pi eg They will 
comprise ironing-rooms, wash-rooms, dormitories, 
and infirmary. The structure will be three 


stories high, with two wings, and the entire 
length will be about 100 ft. by some 35 ft. in 
width, the height being about 45 ft. Accommo- 
dation will be provided for 250 or 300 inmates. 
The cost of the structure when fally completed 
will probably be about 9,0001. 

Carlow. — The foundation-stone was lately 
laid of a new wing to Carlow Lay College, to 
accommodate eighty students. Mr. Haigue, of 
Dublin, is the architect. The new wing is to be 
erected at the southern end of the present 
building. It will have a principal elevation 
68 ft. long and 40 ft. high, and will contain a 
refectory, study-hall, dormitories, bath-room, 
and lavatory. It will be connected with the old 
building by a closed cloister, 80 ft. long and 
16 ft. wide, which will form a play-hall for the 
pupils. This cloister and the whole building will 
be heated with hot water, and provided with 
bath-rooms, lavatories, and other sanitary 
arrangements. 





COLONIAL WOODS. 


Messrs. James Smirn & Co., in their last wood 
circular, say :—“ Of yellow pine, three parcels 
from St. John have been sold at about 1d. per 
inch, and a stored parcel from Quebeo, of good 
fair average quality and 60 ft. average, has been 
sold at 1s. 1d. per foot; also 18-inch prime, now 
landing, ex Birmingham, at 1s. 8d. per foot, with 
waney board at 1s. 10d. per foot ; and ex Electric 
Light, waney board at 1s. 7d. per foot. The 
import has been light, and importers are holding 
prime quality for better prices, but common 
wood is difficult to place. Red pine is slightly 
firmer. Oak has been sold at 2s. 2d. per foot 
for prime quality, and at 2s. per foot for medium 
quality, ex Birmingham; common wood is un- 
saleable. Small elm, rather weathered, has 
been disposed of at ls. per foot. Ash is slow 
of sale. Black walnut has been sold at 
low prices, but it is in small request. Birch has 
been sold freely at 1s. 3d. to 1s. 3d. for St. 
John’s. Quebec pine deals move off freely, and 
prices are slightly firmer; second quality has 
been sold at from 101. 10s. to 131. per standard, 
according to specification; and third quality 
at from 61, 15s. to 71. 15s. per standard. Lower 
Ports pine deals realised from 51. 10s. to 8. per 
standard. N.B.and N.S. spruce dealsare supposed 
to have touched their lowest possible price this 
month, and sales have been made at from 51. 8s. 9d. 
to 51. 13s. 9d. per standard for St. John’s, 51. 5s. 
to 5l.10s. for Richibucto, Miramichi, &c. At 
the auction sale last week the cargo ex Gloire, 
from St. John, realised 5/. 11s. 3d. per standard. 
Spruce palings are being sold at from 21. 10s. to 
31. 10s. per 1,200 pieces, according to dimen- 
sions ; a cargo from Newfoundland 42 in. by § in., 
was sold at 2/. 2s. 6d. per 1,200 pieces. 











LIABILITY OF BUILDERS FOR PAVING 
APPORTION MENTS. 
SEVENOAKS LOCAL BOARD v. GRIMWADE. 


Art the Sevenoaks Petty Sessions on the 25th 
ult., Mr. William Grimwade was summoned by 
the Sevenoaks Local Board for the sum of 
5511. 3s. 4d., apportionment of expenses of repairs 
done to Granville-road. 


Mr. Douglas Kingsford, instructed by Mr. Carnell, 
Clerk to the Board, said the claim was in respect of 
property on the west as well as the east side of the road. 
He called Mr. Titcombe, builder, who said that he hired 
some of the land on the east side from Mr, Grimwade. 

Defendant was called, and he said that the land from 
the Iron Church to the Railway Tavern was his, but the 
other portion was not a to him yet, although he 
was in contract with Mr. Cree for the purchase, which 
should have been completed by June, 1877. 

Mr. Philbrick (for the defendant) contended that the 
land on the east side belonged to Mr. Cree, and therefore 
that his client was notliable, He did not receive any rent 
Oe Kineel rd contended that the ? 

r. Kingsford conte’ it the defendant was clear] 
liable, as he had had ample time and opportunity for pen 
pleting the purchase, and Mr. Titeomb had been sutho- 
rised by defendant to use the p y- He was the owner 
— ~ moaning of oy ge —e of the Public Health 

, as he would receive the rents if there w 
we mag ea vy = time being. ee 

r. Philbrick sa‘d that Mr. Cree was the only’ 
who could give @ legal discharge for the land, ne sub- 
mitted that defendant was not the owner, 

The Bench, however, made an order, and granted a case 
fora superior court upon the point raised, as to whether 
Mr. Grimwade, being under contract for the purchase, was 





HEIGHT OF THE OAK. 


Sir,—I have had great experience in selecting 
and measuring oak trees, and can assure your 
correspondent that an English oak has never 
attained the height of 100 ft. in the trunk. 





F. Dasuwoop, 





COMPENSATION CASES. 


COLE ¥, METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS, 

Tus case, heard in the Mery Senstans bones, 
Newington-causeway, on the hb ult., before 
Mr. Under-Sheriff Abbott and a jury, involved 
a claim made by Mr. 8. N. Cole, described as a 
dealer in works of art, and a plumber and deco. 
rator, by way of compensation at the hands of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, in respect of 
their requiring his house and premises on the 
north side of Church-street, Camberwell, as 
part and parcel of the local improvements now 
on the tapis. Mr. Cole claimed the sum of 
2,2401. The Board offered him 8001., which he 
refused. Hence the proceedings. 

Mr. H. Jarvis, district surveyor of the parish 
of Camberwell, gave evidence to the value of 
the premises, followed by Mr. E. Stimson, Mr, 
A. E. Taylor, and Mr. Virgo Buckland. 

For the Board, Mr. Robert Reid, of Great 
Marlborough-street, was called, as were also 
Mr. Samuel Walker and Mr. George Lane, sur. 
veyors and estate agents. 

The jury awarded 1,100I., being 8501. com. 
pensation for lease, and 2501. for trade damage, 





ALLBEARY UV. METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Tis was a claim (before Under-Sheriff 
Burchell and a special jury) for 500l., for 
two rooms and the damage by severance to 
the house adjoining the Crown Coffee-house 
192, St. John-street-road, near the Angel, held 
by Joseph Allbeary for eight years and a 
half, which rooms were required for the 
public improvements now being made at Isling- 
ton. Under his lease the plaintiff had two 
additional rooms, which he let out at 6s. per 
night, and at the time of the Cattle Show 
realised a large sum. There was a claim also 
for loss of customers to the coffee-house who 
occupied the rooms. It was contended that as 
the lease could be terminated yearly, the addi- 
tional profit rental could not be claimed, and 
that the claim had been exaggerated. The 
jury, after consultation out of court, 
the compensation at 2251. 


Liverpool.—On the 23rd ult., an inquiry was 
held before Mr. Aston, Q.C., and a jury, into 
the amount to be paid by the West Derby 
Local Board as compensation to the New 
Hebrew Congregation in respect of a portion of 
their burial ground, &c., which the board pro- 
pose to take for the widening of Green-lane. 


Mr. James, barrister, who for the 
tion, said the board, by virtue of a provisional order, pro- 
posed ae ninety-seven yards of the Jewish burial 
ground, longing to the New Hebrew Congregation 
worshipping in the Hope-place Synagogue, The line of 
improvement would cut in two the site of the present 


mortuary chapel, and the co ion found it necessary 
to pure about 2,00 yards of adjoining field on 
which to rebuild a c' , and in which to inter bodies, 
Had it not been for the action of the Local Board, there 
would have been plenty of room in the old burying ground 
for interments for something lite twenty years yet to 
come. The value of the land taken from the oa a 
by the defendants was estimated at 8s, yard. In 

dition to that the claimants were entitled to be paid the 
expenses consequent on the removal of the bodies which 
lay interred under the land acquired by the board, and 
which would have to be taken up and reburied in some 
other portion of the old cemetery. The congregation 
were also entitled to what it would = age g epers 
ing anew mortuary exactly similar to whi 
was being displaced, i 
would be the main contention in the issue. 
amount of the claim was 7501. 

Mr. Segar, barrister, who appeared for the board, urged 
ba — was an or» argh claim, he 

r hearing witnesses, the jury assessed the compen- 

sation at 4011, 128, 8d, | 








LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
ENTRY ON PREMISES TO REPAIR. 
STOCKER V. THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Tuts appeal (Court of Appeal), from an order 
of the Master of the Rolls, raised a question of 
some interest as to the right of a lessor to enter 
upon the premises for the of effecting 
repairs against the will of lestec. 
The plaintiff ng hese: Same the defendants of houses 


at Cubitt-town. contained the usual covenants 
to repair and and a power of re-entry for breach of 
any covenant ; no power to the lessors to do repairs 
upon the lessee’s default, The lessors, who held under 
a lease from a superior landlord, which was liable to for- 
feiture if the houses were not kept in proper repair, had 

wn the lessee eeuetied notions amnesia Smee 
n the refusal of the lessee, who alleged thet the houses 
were in , the defendants gave him notice 
that to do tho sopelse thomerives, abd 
charge the lessee with the cost, of the houses were 
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Rolls being of opinion that the iff had a right to 
eg fs Ret orm his own ek goon gr the entry of 
the ss — absence ee for that 

urpose in the a trespass, granted an injunction. 
fae this order the defendants now a 

Their Lordships affirmed the order of the Master of the 
Rolls, observing that as the defendants, when they granted 
the lease to plaintiff, had not reserved any right to 
enter upon the property, they had no more right there 
than any other stranger. There was clearly no excuse for 
what the defendants had done in taking the law into their 
own hands, and committing a pon the plaintiff’s 
property. As to the risk of forfeiture, the dilapidations 
appeees ty ee Cen oe airs required of such 
a trifling nature, that a jury would not be likely to pay 
mu a by the 





ch attention to any defendants against the 
plaintuff for breach his covenant to repair, The 
appeal must be dismissed, with costs. 








NATIONAL COMPETITION PRIZE 
DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


Tue annual exhibition of the works of 
students of the Schools of Art throughout the 
country is now opened to the public in the 
central hall (first story) of the galleries to the 
south of the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Garden, the entrance to which is on the west 
side of the Exhibition-road, South Kensington. 
The exhibition this year consists of about 1,100 
works, selected from about 14,200 sent up 
from 145 schools for the annual examination 
at South Kensington. The subjects of the com- 
petition are,—Figure Drawing and Modelling, 
Painting in Oil and Water Colours, and Design, 
especially as applied to manufactures. The 
prizes awarded are 10 gold medals, 45 silver 
medals, 77 bronze medals, and 168 prizes of 
books. The committee of adjudicators included 
Mesers. H. J. Poynter, R.A., L. Alma-Tadema, 
R.A., J. E. Hodgson, A.R.A., G. Leslie, A.R.A., 
Val Prinsep, A.R.A., J. E. Boehm, A.R.A., G. 
Aitchison, J. J. Stevenson, and William Morris 

In modelling applied to structural forms, 
a gold medal has been awarded to Andrew 
Garbutt, of the Westminster School of Art, for 
a spiral column decorated with twisting branches, 
amorini, &c. This work also carries off the first 
prize offered by the Plasterers’ Company this 


year. 

In face of the recent proceedings against Mr. 
Goffin, the head master of the Westminster Art 
and Science Schools, the number of awards to 
art-students in those schools has an unpleasant 
aspect. 

It is much to be regretted that a more 
accessible gallery could not have been found 
for these works. A visit entails a tiresome 
walk. 








ENFIELD LOCAL BOARD SURVEYOR. 
SHIP. 


Sir,—Permit me, through the medium of your 
columns, to add a few remarks on this matter. 
I have read the letter which appeared in your 
last issue of the Builder, signed “‘C. E.” Iam 
of the same opinion, that it is quite time some- 
thing was done to put a stop to local boards 
appointing inefficient persons to the office of 
surveyor. I think it is very unfair to the 
members of the profession, who have spent 
years in studying the various branches of sani- 
tary engineering for the welfare of humanity, 
to be thrown out by uninformed and inexpe- 
rienced men, who snatch every opportunity that 
offers itself to push themselves forward as can- 
didates, when utterly i le of performing 
the duties required from a board surveyor. 
I hope and trust the time ix not far distant 
when members of local boards will have found 
that it is to their advantage to appoint com- 
petent persons to superintend and carry out the 
improvements of their towns. 

Nor a Canpipats. 


Sir,—While fully sympathising with the 
complaint of your correspondent “C. HE.” in 
reference to the election of a surveyor to the 
Enfield Local Board, I think he has missed the 
main point of the grievance. 

Local Boards are undoubtedly to blame for 
making such inconsistent appointments as they 
frequently do, but is not Parliament much more 
to blame for allowing the qualification necessary 
for obtaining a seat on a local board to remain 
at such an absurdly low standard that any 
rural “ nobody,” with more money than brains, 
can fill a position which enables him to use his 
influence in behalf of a protégé of his own, to 
the exclusion of practical men who would really 
do credit to their appointment ? 

Hamete the eensn, and the effect wHl conen . 











THE BUILDER. 


AN ASSOCIATION OF ARTIST-WORKMEN. 


Srr,—It would tend to raise the status of that 
higher class of working-men who desire to 
attain excellence in workmanship if they were 
to be associated and form a guild under the 
above title of association, or that of Institute of 
Artist- Workmen. 

Such an institution would soon fathom the 
intellectual needs of the class as well as the most 
favourable conditions for the development of 
the highest kind of work. Ido not mean that 
the body should be entirely composed of fine. 
art workmen, but of the best workmen in the 
highest crafts, so that the highest tone might 
be preserved with reference to workmanship in 
general. 

The election of members would be vested in 
the committee, and it would be the committee’s 
duty, in the interests of workmanship, that the 
best craftsmen should be elected. The members 
should be entitled to use an affix expressing 
membership. 

One of the objects of the institute should be 
to send out travellers, some of the most intelli- 
gent of the body, to ascertain what new methods 
are being introduced into foreign manufactures, 
and the progress and character of workmanship 
abroad. W. Cave Tuomas, 








TRUTH TO FACT IN ART. 


Sir,—Has it ever occurred to those simple- 
minded individuals who are constantly railing 
against “shams,” and insisting on “truth to 
nature” in art, that it is impossible to be 
“true,” literally “true to fact,” even in the 
linear arrangement of a picture? Have the 
advocates of “ literalness”’ ever considered that 
a perspective representation does not render the 
objective and literal condition of external 
things, but instead, the illusions of sense? We 
represent objects not as they really are, but 
only as they appear to us. How astonished 
the advocates of “literal truth to objective 
existence at any price’ would be if they were to 
see their own dogma rigidly carried out in a 
picture ; as, for instance, in the representation of 
a street of the same width, with houses, lamp- 
posts, and figures of the same dimensions in the 
distance as in the foreground, as they really are 
in nature. Artists of these debased times only 
represent the appearance, the “sham,” which 
the laws of vision foist upon us; though when 
Japanese and Chinese art has been sufficiently 
studied, we may revert to the simple trathful- 
ness of the willow pattern. But how the new 
school of truth-loving artists will represent the 
sun, moon, and stars in their actual relative 
magnitudes I am at a loss to guess. MerTeER. 








THE COST OF THE LONDON SCHOOL 
BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Sir,—As one result of the pressure of the 
Education Department and of public opinion, 
the London School Board, at their last meeting, 
decided that the cost of school buildings, inclu- 
sive of extras and architects’ expenses, should 
be redaced to 101. per child; but that in order 
to effect this reduction, it would be necessary 
to omit for the future the following items, viz. : 
(a) All covered playgrounds ; (>) all wall plas- 
tering; (c) cement dados and skirtings; (d) 
window finishings; (¢) all {handrails to stair- 
cases; (f) seats in playgrounds; (g) gymnastic 
apparatus; (h) drinking-fountains and filters; 
(i) casings to girders, and corbels under gir- 
ders; (j) extraction-flues for ventilation where 
open fires are used; (k) all mouldings and 
ornaments inside and out. 

This is a very sweeping excision of much that 
is useful, and, indeed, desirable, in a school. It 
is difficult to imagine what will be the general 
character of a building where all “ mouldings and 
ornaments, inside and out,” are omitted, and 
the want of all handrails to staircases is likely 
to lead to some very interesting results, so far 
as the children are concerned. Again, the pro- 
posal to omit the extraction-flues simply means, 
in plain English, that the schools are to be 
without ventilation. Thus it would appear that 
the future schools of the London School 















now proposed to be omitted (a few are unneces- 
sary), and yet not exceed 101. per child ? 

This is a question for members of the archi- 
tectaral profession to answer. Ina letter you 
kindly inserted some short time since, I en- 
deavoured to show from statistics that good and 
efficient school buildings have been erected for 
the London School Board by “ outside archi- 
tects” at an average cost of even less than 8I. 
per child. That letter has never been answered ; 
the statements contained therein have never 
been disputed; and in the face of the present 
public dissatisfaction at the increasing burden 
of School Board rates, it is of vital importance 
that it should be fully understood that the 
London School Board have been erecting schools 
at an unnecessary cost, and propose now to 
reduce that expenditure by unnecessary curtail- 
ments. Tuos. W. ALDWINCKLE. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Gloucester County Asylum. — Designs have 
been received in competition for the second 
County Asylum. The designs marked “ Expe- 
rience,” “ Utilitas,” “ Glory of Glwenn,” “ Sun- 
shine all Day,” “ Notanda est Via,” and “ Spec- 
temur Agendo,” are well spoken of. 

Gateshead.—At a meeting of the Gateshead 
Board of Guardians on the 22nd ult., the ques- 
tion of the proposed new workhouse buildings 
was discussed. Mr. Alderman Hindmarsh 
thought it desirable, before the Board decided 
on having a new workhouse, to ascertain, by 
offering a premium to architects for plans, 
whether the old workhouse could be so altered 
as to provide the increased accommodation they 
required, This, perhaps, could be done at a 
comparatively small cost; bat a new workhouse 
would necessitate an expenditure of 60,0001. or 
70,0001. He, therefore, gave notice that at the 
next meeting of the Board, he would move 
“That subject to the approval of the Local 
Government Board, an advertisement be in- 
serted in the local papers, offering a premium of 
251. for the best and most practical plan for 
enlarging the present workhouse to make it 
available to meet the present and future demand 
for increased accommodation.” 

Greenock Municipal Buildings.—At the meet- 
ing of the Greenock Town Council on Tuesday, 
Provost Lyle stated that Mr. Barry, architect, 
London, who hed been engaged to adjudicate 
on the fifty competitive designs for the new 
Corporation Buildings, had intimated that by 
the end of this week he would place those he 
had selected for favourable consideration in the 
hands of the Council. The cost of the buildings 
is estimated at 80,0001. 








MONUMENTAL, 


Geneva.—It is expected (says a Times corre- 
spondent) that the Brunswick Mausoleum in the 
Place des Alpes, the building of which was 
begun three years ago, will be completed before 
the end of September. The late duke directed 
in his will that the mausoleum should be con- 
structed on the model of the La Scala monu- 
ment at Verona, and that the sarcophagus con- 
taining his remains should be surrounded by 
six of his ancestors of glorious memory. These 
statues were successfully mounted on their 
pedestals of red granite a few days since. They 
are all of white marble, and represent Henry 
the Lion and Otho the Child (sculptured by 
Schoenwerk of Paris); Ernest the Confessor 
and Augustus the Learned, by Thomas and 
Millet ; and Charles William, the Duke’s grand. 
father, who was mortally wounded at Auerstadt ; 
and Frederick William, his father, the fated 
chieftain of Brunswick, who fell at Quatre 
Bras, both executed by Herr Kissling, a Swiss 
sculptor, established at Paris. The sarcophagus 
will be placed in an hexagonal chapel, or taber- 
nacle, of white marble, the roof of which is 
supported by six columns of Carrara marble. 
On the sarcophagus will repose a full-length 
statue of the late duke, a lion couchant at his 
feet, and at each angle will be placed the figure 
of a winged angel. The sides and ends of the 
sarcophagus are ornamented with bas-reliefs 
representing scenes in the history of the house 
of Brunswick, the work of M. Iguel, of Neu- 
ebdtel. Above the chapel and the sarcophagus 
rises a hexagonal gabled pyramid in red marble, 
each of its six faces containing a niche, in which 
appears the figure of an angel in white marble. 
The gables are richly scul and sur- 
mounted by golden crowns. From the centre 
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of the pyramid springs a hexagonal pedestal in 
white marble with red marble capitals, whereon 
will shortly be placed a bronze equestrian 
statue of the last Duke of Branswick. The 
niches of the pedestal will be filled with statues 
of the twelve apostles, also in white marble. 
The lower part of the mausoleum, or claustrum, 
will be enciosed within an iron grille, by Moreau, 
of Paris. The platform supporting the sarco- 
phagus, as well as that supporting the angels, 
the architraves, and the six columns of the first 
order, forming the base of the monument, are of 
red Aberdeen granite. Colossal sphinxes repose 
on each side of the mausoleum, and the stairs 
are flanked by two lions couchant, all in red | 
marble, the models for which, as well as for the | 
bronze equestrian statue of the duke, were de- 
signed by M. Auguste Caen, of J aris. The 
late duke gave no directions in his will as to the 
amount to be expended on the mausoleum, only 
that its cost should be defrayed from the 
millions which he had bequeathed to the city of | 
Geneva. The architect, M. Franel, has, there- | 
fore, had carte blanche from the corporation in | 
the matter of outlay. The total expenditure 
on the monument and its surroundings will not 
exceed 60,0001. The average rate of pay of the | 
sculptors employed on the spot, nearly all of 
whom are Italians, has been Is. 6d. per hour, 
and the maximum 20s. a day. 

Stratford.—The Martyrs’ Memorial at Strat- 
ford-le-Bow was unveiled on Saturday last by 
the Earl of Shaftesbury. The memorial stands | 
in the churchyard at the west end of Stratford | 
Church. It is a simple structure of terra cotta, | 
and has a spire surmounted by a martyr’s| 
crown. Its height is 65 ft., and it has been 
built by public subscription at a cost of about | 
1,000l1. Tablets on each of the six sides record 
the names of those who suffered and the cir- 
camstances of theiz death, while the bas-relief 
in the first panel is a copy of the original en- 
graving in Foxe’s “ Book of Martyrs,” repre- 
senting the execution. The architect is Mr. J. 
Newman, and Messrs. H. Johnson & Co. were 
the builders. 

Dean Ramsay.—Operations have been com- 
menced for the erection of a memorial to Dean 
Rameay in the enclosed ground on the level of 
Prince’s-street, Edinburgh, immediately to the 
east of St. John’s Episcopal Church. The 
monument has been executed by Messrs. Farmer 
& Brindley, of London, from drawings by Mr. 
R. Anderson, A-R.S.A. The design is that of a 
granite cross, rising 26 ft. from the ground, and 
having a width of 8 ft. 6 in. from end to end of 
the arms. The cross proper rests upon a base 
constructed in three stages, whose sides have 
an inward slope or taper. At the height of 
16 ft. there spring curves which bend round into 
the arms; while between those arms aud the 
upright shaft are carried four arcs of a circle, 
having a diameter of 6ft. On each of its main 
faces the cross is divided into panels, in which 
are inserted bronze bas-reliefs, worked out by 
Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, from Mr. Anderson’s 
sketches. Those occupying the head and arms 
of the cross represent the various stages of the 
Passion, together with the Resurrection and 
Ascension ; and in another series of six, placed 
three on each face of the shaft, are set forth 
the Acts of Charity,—visiting the sick, clothing 
the naked, &c. Large panels at the foot of the 
shaft are filled in with sculptured ornament. 
The material employed in the work is the red- 
dish granite quarried at Shap, in Camberland. 
The bronzes have been cast by Mr. Elkington, 
London, and the erection of the monument has 
been entrusted to Mr. Peter Sinclair, builder, 
Edinburgh. 

The Late Countess of Loudown.—The Eleanor 
cross, erected at Ashby-de-la-Zouch to the 
memory of the late Countess of Loudoun by the 
people of that town and neighbourhood, was 
unveiled on the 24th ult. The cross, which is 
70 ft. high, is from the designs of the late Sir 
Gilbert Scott, and is richly decorated. 

The late Mr. Sam Bough, R.S.A.—The Scvts-. 
man says that that there is now in course of 
execution, at Mr. John Rhind’s Granite Works, 
Pitt-street, Edinburgh, a monument designed 
by Mr. W. Brodie, R.S.A., and intended to be 
erected in the Dean Cemetery, as the tribute 

of friends to the memory of the late Sam Bough, 
R.S.A. The structure is of simple, massive 
character; its material, granite, from New Gal- 
loway; its leading feature being a bronze 
relievo of the late artist's head, modelled by 
Mr. Brodie. A base 5 ft. wide supports a large 
slab, which tapers away toa width of 8 ft. at 





|the total height of the monument being nearly 


10 ft. In the centre of the slab will be in- 
serted the bronze head, which is enclosed in a 
circular panel overhung with a wreath of bay- 
leaves. On the ledge of the base will be placed 
a palette and sheaf of pencils, also worked out 
in bronze. 

Leighton Buszzard.—The trustees of Wilkes’s 
Charity have revived the memory of the phi- 
lanthropists by having the tablets erected to 
them in the chancel of All Saints’ Church 
thoroughly restored. This work has been car- 
ried out by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, 
of London. The tablets, which are in marble, 


| have been cleaned ; the inscriptions, which had 


become all but illegible, re-written; and the 
heraldic mountings re-emblazoned. 








STATUES. 


Robert Burns.—Mr. W. G. Stevenson, Edin- 
burgh, has completed the Sicilian marble statue 
of Burns, intended to form the central feature 
of the Kilmarnock monument. The monument, 
which has cost about 3,000/., is to be unveiled 
this Saturday, the 9th. 

Daniel O’ Connell.—Mr. E. Dwyer Gray, the 
honorary secretary to the committee for the 
erection in Sackville-street, Dublin, of a statue 


| to O'Connell, writes that he visited Mr. Brock’s 
|studio on the 26th ult., and found that the 
'modelling of the central drum, with its many 


fignres, has been completed to the satisfaction 
of Mr. Armstead, the artist employed by the 
committee, who has certified to the excellence 
of the work. The principal figures of this 
portion are now in the foundry. One of the 
winged figures is almost completed. Mr. Brock 
has no apprehension but that the monument will 
be completed by the time specified in the con- 
tract,—1881,—provided the stone be ready. 

The Prince of Wales.—The equestrian statue 
of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, presented to the 
city of Bombay by Sir Albert Sassoon, C.S.L, 
K.T., was unveiled on the 26th of June by Sir 
Richard Temple, the governor. The statue (of 
which a view was published in the Builhler for 
1877, p. 787) is intended as a memorial of the 
royal visit to India, and is from the atelier of 
Mr. J. E. Boehm, A.R.A. It was cast at the 
Messrs. Young’s foundry in Pimlico, in March of 
last year. The Prince is represented in field- 
marshal’s uniform, the dress he appeared in at 
most of the ceremonies in his visit to India. 
Prince Lowis Napoleon.—It is stated that 
Mr. Boehm, A.R.A., has received instructions to 
execute a statue of the late Prince Imperial of 
France for erection in Westminster Abbey. The 
statue will be life size, and the figure of the 
prince will be represented in an attitude of 
defence with drawn sword. 

Chief Justice Whiteside—The clay model of 
the statue to the late Chief Justice Whiteside, 
which is to be erected in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, Dublin, has been completed by the 
artist, Mr. Albert Bruce Joy. The statue will 
be between 7 ft. and 8 ft. in height. The late 
Chief Justice is represented seated in an arm. 
chair in his attire as Doctor of Law, his right- 
hand resting on his knee, and the left touching 
lightly the arm of the chair. 

Lord Gough.—We hear from Dublin that the 
equestrian statue of Lord Gough, which was 
intended to perpetuate the memory of a brave 
Irishman in the capital of his country, is now 
ready for delivery from the hands of the 
sculptor, but no site has yet been found for it. 
Two sites were named, but nothing was decided. 
When the statue committee asked to have the 
gift of a site in Westmoreland-street confirmed, 
the Corporation declined, and the matter has 
been a subject of controversy ever since. A 
site has been offered in London. The statue is 
one of Foley’s finest works. j 








DRAINAGE AND SEWERAGE WORKS. 


Solhull.—On the 29th ult. the new sewerage 
works for the Solihull district were formally 
handed over to the Rural Sanitary Authority by 
Mr. Green, contractor, of Warwick. The pro- 
ceedings took place at the sewerage farm and 
outfall works near Catherine-de-Barnes. The 
separate system of sewerage has been adopted, 
and provision made for an ultimate i 


about 6,000/. The effluent water from the 


tanks is carried off into the Blythe and the 
Birmingham Canal. Mr. E. Pritchard is the 





the top, and is surmounted by a moulded cope, 











engineer, The sewers are on what is commonly 


of about 7,000, the cost of the works, &c., being | The 
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called the straight-line system, with man-holes 
and ventilators at at ip of inclination, 
whether vertical or lateral. The length of the 
sewers is 2,590 lineal yards of 15 in. outfall 
sewers, and 3,100 yards of 9 in. branch sewers, 
giving a total of between three and four miles, 
The depth of the sewer is, in consequence of the 
superficial configuration of the ground, in some 
instances as much as 20ft. The 15 in. sewer 
had a capacity of 1,145,000 gallons in twenty. 
four hours, and the 9 in. of nearly a million 
gallons. The outfall works were constructed on 
land belonging to Mr. Gillott, the area consist. 
ing of about 15 acres. The Authority has 
obtained the land on a lease for 30 years, at a 
rental of 4l, per acre, with power of purchase, 
Mr. Pritchard, in the course of a s made 
by him on the occasion, said that he had been 
ably supported in carrying out the works by 
Mr. C. Lewal]l, C.E., and the manner in which 
the contractors had carried out the work would 
bear the fullest investigation. 

Brampton.—At a meeting of the Brixworth 
Rural Sanitary Authority on the 31st ult., Mr. 
E. F. Griffith, C.E., submitted a scheme for the 
drainage and water supply of Chapel Brampton 
and Church Brampton. The scheme was 
adopted, and steps taken for carrying it out. 

Chester.—At the last meeting of the Holywell 
Rural Sanitary Authority, a letter was received 
from the Local Government Board transmitting 
copies of orders which they had issued under 
seal, constituting the townships of Wepre and 
Golftyn, in the parish of Northop, into a special 
drainage district, to be designated the Connah’s 
Quay special drainage district, for the purpose 
of carrying out the drainage scheme for such 
districts repectively. The formal consent of the 
London Board was also received for borrowing 
the necessary money from the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners. 

Selkirk.—The contract for the drainage of 
Selkirk, which was begun about two years ago, 
has now been completed. Previously to that time, 
with the exception of a few new streets, in 
which properly-constructed drains were laid 
down, all the sewage of the town was conveyed 
in roughly-built drains or “ cundies” to the mill 
lade, or into one or other ‘of the burns which 
empty themselves into it, the whole finding its 
way to the Ettrick without any attempt at puri- 
fication being made. About that time, however, 
a resolution was come to by the Police Com. 
missioners to adopt a more efficient system of 
drainage, and for this purpose a plan prepared 
by Mr. Young, C.E., Perth, several years before, 
was, with certain modifications, adopted. By 
this plan the whole of the sewage is carried on 
to a level hangh at the north-east corner of the 
burgh lands, between the line of railway and 
the river Ettrick, and utilised as an irrigating 
agent. The precipitation process is adopted. 
The cost of the undertaking has been upwards of 
4,0001., the contractor for the works being Mr. 
Drysdale, Glasgow. 

Forfar.—The mode of sewage disposal known 
as intermittent downward filtration in combina- 
tion with surface irrigation is being carried on 
at Forfar. At present the sewage is deposited 
in the Loch of Forfar, but the proprietor of the 
loch (the Earl of Strathmore) objects to this, 
and has compelled the Local Authority to adopt 
some other means of getting rid of the sewage. 
A new drainage system is accordingly being 
carried out, from plans by Mr. Willet, C.E., 
Aberdeen, whereby as much of the storm-water 
_and overflow from the public works as possible 

is separated from the sewage. The loch is the 
‘only outlet for the town's sewage, so that it is 
to adopt some system of purification. 
Acting on the advice of Mr. Willet and Mr. Bate- 
‘man, the Local Authority consulted Mr. Bailey 
Denton, on whose advice the present system of 
sewage disposal has been adopted, and adopted, 
it is stated, for the first time in Scotland. The 
sewage from the town will be delivered to 
pumping-station on the banks of the Loch 
Forfar, immediate] 
purchased for the utilisation and 
sewage by a main outfall sewer. It 
collected by two reservoirs, each 120 ft. 
17 ft. wide, and 4 ft. deep below the 
the main sewer. The are 
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with the Criminal Law, been denied the right 
of sepulture in the ordinary burial-places of the 
country. 

Liverpool.—The Liverpool Post states that the 
date of the banquet in honour of Mr. J. A. 
Picton, F.8.A., in connexion with the opening of 
the Picton Reading- room, has been fixed for 
October 8th, in St. George’s Hall. Lord Derby 
has promised to preside. 





























































































PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Canterbury.—It is stated that extensive works 
are about to be carried on at her Majesty’s (St. 
Augustine’s) prison at the foot of St. Martin’s- 
hill, Canterbury. The works consist of two 


male, and the other for female prisoners; the two 
wings to accommodate 450 prisoners. The new 
buildings are to be erected where at present 
stands what is known as the old prison, which is 
now being pulled down. The whole of the labour 
oe wg ea the new works is to be done 

= rs, from plans and specifications fur- 
n by the Home Office authorities. 

Cambridge-—The Cambridge Chronicle says 
that the trustees and directors of Cavendish 
College have approved of the plans for a new 
block of buildings. 

Heywood.—On the 29th ult., Messrs. W. Grundy 
& Sons, of Manchester, offered for sale by 
auction, under an order of the Court of Chan-/ yeltham.—The tower of St. Bartholomew’s 
cery, the extensive cotton-mills and surrounding | Church, Meltham, has just been fornished with 
poser at Booey | og a ee se a carillon apparatus by Messrs. Gillett, Bland, & 

property of Messrs. Fenton, of Heywood and | Co, It plays fourteen tunes on ten bells. There 
one The ara ears me 4m extensive | were originally only six bells in the tower ; 
height, ges ge Smet he ac . Mears. Gillett, Bland, & Co., have added four 

: ga ’ ea ; others. 
width, and is fireproof; and a weaving-shed,| Bedford.—A movement has been initiated for 
it wy Png ith ob, — eg yards. The providing the tower of St. Paul’s Church, Bed- 

with shafting, and there are also | ford with a set of chimes to play seven tunes, 
four condensing engines,—one of eighty and | one tune to be played at intervals of three hours 
three of forty horse-power respectively, with during the day and night. The estimated cost is 
seven cylindrical steam - boilers. There are | 3001. Messrs. Gillett, Bland, & Co., of Croydon, 
also two houses for managers, 161 workmen’s | wjjj supply the apparatus. 
cottages, a school, three shops, and a reser- 
voir. The site of the buildings and the vacant 
land occupied therewith contains an area of 
about 38,000 superficial square yards. The whole 
of the property is freehold of inheritance, free 
from chief rent, and, with the exception of a 
few cottages, is now vacant. The bidding was 
commenced at 1,0001., and bids of 2,0001., 
§,0001., 5,2001., 5,5001., and 6,0001., were made. 
As no further advance was offered the property 
was withdrawn. 

Darlington.—It is“reported that since the 
closing of the Skerne Ironworks at Darlington, 
there are additional houses in the ironworks 
district thrown on the hands of landlords. 
There is now a considerable extent not only of 
cottage property, but of houses of large size 
and commanding high rents, unoccupied in 
the town. The depopulation has gone on 
gradually for the last four years since the iron 
trade commenced to decline. Up to within two 
years ago building was continued briskly, and 
there are houses which have never yet been 
inhabited, though this is the exception. A census 
has just been taken of the empty houses. They 
are found to amount to 1,028. House property, 
unless in very favoured situations, can hardly ’ 1 
find purchasers at any price. projecting wiadows, and is surmounted by a 

Hove.—The Hove Commissioners have ac-|stone balustrade, a balcony, and balconets. 
cepted the tender of Mr. J. T. Chappell, of | There are for the accommodation of the public 
Hove and London, amounting to 31,9331., for the | somewhere about 200 bedrooms, twenty-two 
erection of the new Town Hall. private rooms, and twenty public rooms. The 

Sunderland.—Mr. T. E. Harrison, an inspector | chief entrance is by the porch at the northern 
of the Local Government Board, has held an| angle, while there are other entrances from 
inquiry respecting an application of the Corpora- Howard-street and the railway platform. The 
tion for a loan of 4,0001. to lay out certain land | kitchen, which is 85 ft. long by 32 ft. wide, is 
at Roker for pleasure grounds, and to erect a situated in the basement, as also are the larders. 
bridge over Roker Gill. The bridge is estimated | The wine- cellars and other stores are on the 
to cost 2,000/., and the roads 5001. same level. The ground-floor has a carriage 

Epsom.—The Surrey Advertiser says that the | entrance from Howard-street, and a goods en- 
directors of the Epsom Grand Stand Association | trance from St. Enoch Station. A large dining. 
propose pulling down the whole of the buildings | hall is sitaated in the centre for the servants 
at present composing the stand for H.R.H. the Kitchen, scullery, storehouses, laundry, and 
Prince of Wales, and also the private stand. | washhouses are on the same level. On the first 
They have, therefore, instructed Mr. Hatchard | floor is the coffee-room, an apartment 72 ft. by 
Smith, architect, to prepare the necessary | 33 ft. Adjoining this isa music-room, drawing- 
drawings for ‘an entirely new private stand in | rooms, commercial rooms, bedrooms, and a large 
connexion with the existing building, at a cost | billiard-room situated in the southern wing. On 
of about 8,000. the second and third floors ar. sitting-rooms and 

Hereford.—It is stated that the Post Office | bedrooms; on the fourth and fifth are bedrooms ; 
authorities have purchased premises in Broad- | while the sixth story—the upper story—is en- 
street, and intend to erect a new post-office on | tirely set apart for the servants, accommodation 
the site. having been provided for about eighty. The 

engi and architects for the building were 
Mr. John Fowler, of London, and the late Mr. 
James F. Blair, of Glasgow, but since Mr. Blair's 
death, three years ago, Mr. Crouch, of Glasgow, 
has been the responsible engineer. The execu- 
tion of the work has been constantly supervised 
he and was broken by Mr. Hogg, 

since the gro 
assisted by Mr. James Paterson, clerk of works. 
The contractors for the building were Messrs. 
James Watson & Son, of Glasgow, who them- 
selves executed the masonry and brickwork, 
and through them the a ty A and joiner 
work was done by Mesars. Wm, Cowan & Sons, 





























































windows have just been 
church, Dilton Marsh, Wilts. The windows are 
the first of a series of the beatitudes that has 
been drawn up by the vicar (the Rev. C. F. 
Hyde). That in memory of Bishop Hamilton 
illustrates the first beatitude, “ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit.” The other two windows are 
Macy's Feewe,. Shek mame oeeinae 
8 Home. t ive 

fifth and sixth ee “ Blessed 4 the 
merciful,” and “ Blessed are the pure in heart.” 
The windows are the work of Mr. Horwood, of 
Frome. Mr. Singer, of the same place, pre- 
pared the brasses. 

Nottingham.—A stained-glass window has 
lately been inserted in the eastern side of the 
south transept of St. Mary’s Church, to the 
memory of the late Mr. Job Bradshaw, solicitor, 
Nottingham. The window forms a companion 
to the adjoining one put in to the memory of 
Messrs. Bradshaw, the subjects depicted being 
four in number, of an historical character taken 
from the earlier prophets, and being in accord- 
ance with a general scheme for the church by 
Dr. Trollope, the Suffragan Bishop of Notting- 
ham. In the window to the memory of Mrs. 
Bradshaw the subjects are taken from Zecha- 
riah and Malachi, whilst those in the window 
just completed are from Daniel and Jonah. 
The windows are by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 

Harpurhey.—A stained-glass window, designed 
and executed by Messrs. Wailes & Strang, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, has just been inserted in 
Christ Church, Harpurhey. The window con- 
sists of three lights, in each of which are two 
subjects, forming a higher and lower tier. The 
three upper subjects are connected with the 
Mosaic dispensation, and the three lower with 
the New Testament dispensation. This is the 
sixth window placed in Harpurhey Church by 
Messrs. Wailes & Strang. 

Lochmaben.—The hitherto plain glass windows 
flanking the “ Bruce window,” in the new Loch- 
maben Town-hall, have been filled with orna- 
mental coloured glass by Mr. Ballantine, of 
Edinburgh. It is proposed to insert a “ Wallace 
window ” in the opposite end of the hall. 
= Tetbury.—A window has been lately erected 
at Tetbury Church, in memory of Mr. William 
Brookes, J.P., major Royal North Gloucester 
Militia, introducing the subjects, “The Talents,”’ 
and “ Five Wise and Five Foolish Virgins.” It 
was executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & 
Bayne. 








CLOCKS AND BELLS. 


Winchester.—The Hampshire Advertiser states 
that the Dean and Chapter of Winchester are 
going to have a chiming apparatus attached to 
the peal of bells in the tower. The apparatus 
is to be provided by Messrs. Warner, London. 

Shrewsbury.—The erection of a new clock and 
quarter striking apparatus for the clock of 
St. Mary’s Church has been entrusted to Messrs. 
Gillett, Bland, & Co., Croydon. 








NEW HOTELS. 


Carlisle—A new hotel is about to be erected 
on the Viaduct, Carlisle. The site is 250 ft. in 
length by 48 ft. deep. The main entrance will 
be from the Viaduct, but there will be an 
entrance from the West Walls. In the base- 
ment there will be a large restaurant. Mr. D. 
Birkett is the architect of the new building, 
which is variously described as “ Old English” 
or “ Queen Anne” in style. The site has cost 
5,0001., and the building itself is estimated to 
cost 20,0001. 

Glasgow.—The St. Enoch Station Hotel, the 
erection of which was commenced about two 
years and a half ago, has just been opened. The 
establishment is stated to be the largest of its 
kind in Scotland, and the third largest in the 
United Kingdom. Its frontage occupies the 
south side of St. Enoch-square, while the north 
wing extends to Dunlop-street. From the base- 
ment to the upper story the height of the build- 
ing is about 118 ft. The style is Gothic of the 
Early English period. The elevation is diversi- 
fied by a large oriel window and two smaller 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


Bristol.—The strike in the Bristol building 
trade was brought to a close on the 29th ult. by 
mutual concessions. The masons accept the 
reduction of a halfpenny per hour, and give in 
upon the worked stone question, while the 
masters give way on the walling question. 

North of England Iron Trade.—On the 30th 
ult. the employers in the North of England 
manufactured iron trade connected with the 
board of arbitration gave notice of a reduction 
of 6d. per ton in the present wages for puddling, 
a considerably lower rate, the men assert, than 
was ever before known in the history of the 
trade. A reduction of 5 per cent. took place in 
December last by Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s award. 
ae present demand will be submitted to arbi- 


Bradford.—In of the threatened 
general extension of the hours of labour in the 
iron trade, the Bradford Engineers’ Committee 


are now engaged in establishing 

League,” the object of which will be the pre- 
servation of the nine-hours system. Unionists 
and non-unionists will be asked to join its 


ranks. 

Sheffield.—An association has been formed in 
peegnse wiley ds Ay oie Tg 
to emigrate to the Western States of America. 
with the approval of the vicar quietly removed 
and buried in the churchyard of All Saints. It 
appears (says the Herts Mercury) to be astrange 
oversight on the part of the Legislature that no 
provision was made in the Prisons Act (in con- 
po rey woansuemians aor tuaoung ofthe 

brought to hammer) for disposing 
human remains of those who had, in accordance 








Attempt to Destroy the Kremlin.—The 
Kremlin at Moscow was set on fire in broad 
daylight on the 19th ult., a wooden staircase 


having been saturated with um. In five 
hours the flames were aod eae rwry but the 
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; the ironwork by Messrs. Hanna, 
Donald, & Wilson, of Paisley; the slater work 
by Messrs. John Morrison & Son, Glasgow; the 
work by Mr. James Caird, of Glasgow ; 
the plumber work by Messrs. Wallace & Connell, 
of Glasgow ; the painter work by Messrs. Torrens 
& Husband, of Glasgow; and the glazier work 
by Messrs. C. & J. Malloch, of Glasgow. 
Liverpool.—The Washington Hotel, 60 Na 
has been re-opened on “‘ Temperance principles 
by Mr. Ronald M‘Dougall, well known in con- 
nexion with the “ People’s Cafés” in London 
and elsewhere. The structural alterations have 
been carried out under the directions of Messrs. 
E. & H. Shelmerdine, architects, of Liverpool. 








RAILWAY EXTENSIONS. 

Wales. — The new line of railway from 
Bettwsyooed to Festiniog, connecting the 
London and North-Western system with the 
great slate-producing district of Merionethshire, 
was opened for passenger traffic on the 22nd 
alt. Its length is about eleven miles, and it 
has cost upwards of 500,0001., half that amount 
being expended on a tunnel two miles long. 

Severn Bridge.—Simultaneously with the near 
approach towards completion of the Severn 
Bridge, Mr. Griffith Griffiths, contractor for the 
railways proper and viaducts, has made, not- 
withstanding the unfavourable weather, corre- 
sponding progress, and, in the course of a few 
weeks, the works undertaken by him on either 
side of the Severn will be practically finished. 
The viaduct of masonry on the Forest shore is 
so far advanced that the coping is being fixed. 
In constructing the line from the Berkeley shore 
of the Bridge, a considerable amount of exca- 
vation was involved, upwards of 100,000 
yards of earth and rock having to be removed. 
The permanent way is actually laid upon the 
greater portion of the railway on the west side 
of the Severn, extending also nearly to the 
junction on the Midland line. In addition to its 
shipping prospects, the line will enable the 
Forest proprietors to send their house coal to 
the South of England independently of the 
Great Western route. It is intended that the 
station at Sharpness shall serve both the Severn 
Bridge Railway and the Midland. Mr. G. W. 
Keeling, M.Inst.C.E., is the engineer of the 
railway, and Mr. Reichenbach is the resident 
assistant engineer. 

Ireland.—On the 28th ult. a new line of rail- 
way was opened from Dungannon to Cookstown. 
This railway will connect the two great lines in 
Ulster,—the Great Northern Railway at Dun- 
gannon with the Belfast and Northern Counties 
Railway at Cookstown. The new line has been 
opened by the Great Northern (of Ireland) 
Company, to whom it belongs. 








Pooks. 


A Handbook for Travellers in Switzerland, the 
Alps, the Italian Lakes, and Part of Dawphiné. 
London: John Murray. 1879. 

In reply to the question, ‘‘ Where shall we go 
this summer?” the answer in thousands of 
cases will be “ Switzerland,” and we will add to 
the conversation, “ In that case do not forget to 
take the new edition of Murray’s Handbook.” 
Sixteen have preceded it, and it has been so 
corrected, condensed, and polished up as to 
become a model guide. For convenience’ sake, 
it is made into two small volumes, and has been 
added to considerably in several sections. There 
are no fewer than thirty-nine maps and plans of 
towns. 





VARIORUM. 

A PAMPHLET on “ Agricultural Depression: its 
Causes and Remedies,” by Mr. Gilbert Murray, 
has been published by Bemrose & Sons, Pater- 
noster-buildings. The writer in one part of it 
says,— “The steam-engines and productive 
machinery of the manufacturer represent a cer- 
tain amount of fixed capital, the interest upon 
which is daily accruing, whether they are work- 
ing up to their full power, or only to half or 
quarter. On the former scale of working the 
earnings are sufficient to pay the interest on the 
capital, and leave a handsome margin for profit ; 
whilst on the latter the earnings are insufficient 
to pay the interest, and instead of a profit being 
realised, the result of the working entails a loss 
on the proprietor. The same rule applies to the 
agriculturist. It is only by attaining to the 


The case of the man who is only half devslopig 
the uctive powers il is much w 
rage argh eh ar iy ean only half 
time. 


ime. In the the cost of labour, rent, | Guardians. — The Bethnal-green Board of 
rates, taxes, and other outgoings are practically plate the eredtion of new 
the same whether he grows two quarters of Leytonstone, at a cost of 


the fixed plant. Again, the hig , 
man meh y me is a and fall of condition, 
is in @ much better position than he who is only, 
so to speak, farming from hand to mo 

When evil times come, the good farmer can 
curtail his expenses for some years without 









































and inadequate to the requirements of 
the land; hence the produce dwindles to a point 
which will not realise the cost of fixed charges. 
This is a state of things with which we are only 
too tanition ah open, me sors nag 
of slender ital, who for the most b is : be paid usual comm 
located on pee of naturally inferior one anthiiont choult pai 
often undrained, always in low manurial co’ 
tion, and generally destitute of the necessary 
buildings for housing his stock,—this is the class 
who are just now ———- such —_ reiees o 
E ear brings t more clearly home 
wage 2 it Rene by a liberal expenditure of 
capital under the most wong ong P aay” judi-|. 
cious system of management, ‘armer 
can Pi to succeed.” —— In the August plans. 
number of the Nineteenth Century Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold strikes a good blow for the 
coming “ National Theatre.” He follows in our 
lines, and strengthens them :—‘ The theatre 
is irresistible: organise the theatre.” The 
following is the parting lesson which he sup- 
poses the French Company, lately in London, 
to have left us :—“‘ Forget,’—can we not hear 
these fine artists saying in an undertone to us, 
amidst their graceful compliments of adieu ?— 
‘forget your clap-trap, and believe that the 
State, the nation in its collective and corporate 
character, does well to concern itself about an 
influence so important to national life and 
manners as the theatre. Form a company out 
of the materials ready to your hand in your many 
good actors or actorsof promise. Givethem Drury- 
lane Theatre. Let them havea grant from your 
Science and Art Department; let “ys ar ge 
gent and accomplished man, like our frien . men werd 
Pigott, your present Examiner of Plays, bejoined ee oe ay the en cn et pane a4 
to them as commissioner from the Department, to that ye wen’ aint ts and their 
see that the conditions of the grant are ob- ha sn ei work, i. 
served. Let the conditions of the grant » gah gcyasited 
that a repe is agreed upon, m out dney International 
the works YR ams and out of the volumes Building.—The Sydney sacenenee Taken. 
of the Modern British Drama, and that pieces | Times writes,—“ The preparations for our 
from this repertory are played a certain number | national Exhibition are proceeding Pasir 
of times in each season; as to new pieces, let | though it will task the energy of the ims 
your company use its discretion. Let a school | sioners to make nate es axhibi hs The 
of dramatic elocution and declamation be insti-| meet the demands of all gag vo 
tuted in connexion with your company; it may | scheme was rather forced upon us ee do 
sarprise you to hear that elocution and declama- | than deliberately planned. We have igen 
tion are things to be taught and learnt, and do|in @ hurry what ought to have been as 
not come by nature, but it is so. Your best | leisure; and the extent to which Europe ~ 
and most serious actors” (this is added with a| America are willing to exhibit in Aastralia et 
smile) “ would have been better if in their | taken us somewhat by surprise. One section 
youth they had learnt elocution. These recom. | the building, however, is already nearly finished, the 
mendations, you may think, are not very much; | and the principal delay will be neumpneens ght 
but as your divine William says, they are | dome and the towers. There was some ot 
enough; they will serve. ‘Try them. When| of dispensing with these, partly on grounds °° 
your institution in the west of London has|economy, partly to savetime. But thoagh 
become a success, plant a second of like kind|are a practical wsthetic considerations 0 
in the east. The people will have the theatre ; | prevailed, and it was decided that the ong 
then make it a good one. Let your two or would look too bare if it was merely a shed, 
three chief provincial towns institute, with | it was therefore resolved to complete it nor 
municipal subsidy and co-operation, theatres | ing to the architect’s design. In order to Soraed 
such as you institute in the metropolis with|down the expense, however, it has been in the 
State subsidy and co-operation. So you will| mined that the supplementary buildings 
restore the English theatre, and then a modern | outer domain shall be of as simple and econe- 
drama of your own will also, probably, spring | mical a character as possible. : 
up amongst you, and you will not have tocome| Action against a Local Board.—An action 
to us for pieces like ‘ Pink Dominoes.’ ” brought against the Edmonton Local Board by 
Mr. Littler, Q.C., to recover damages for injory 
ornamental ponds in his grounds coger 
the defective construction of a sewer, was Mr 
the other day at the Hertford Assizes. ™? 


| 


Court two men, named Bryan and Gee, were 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment for in- 
timidation. B belongs to the Plasterers’ 
Association, and recently left his employment 
because his employer wished him to commence 
work an hour earlier than the rales of the Asso- 
ciation allowed. Two non-society men named 
Armstrong and Smith remained on the works, 
and one day Bryan and Gee, the latter of 
whom had been engaged as & p 

labourer, went to the works with a number of 
other men and threatened to kill Armstrong and 
Smith if they did not give up their work. Other 
threats were used, Smith was assaulted, tools 
were destroyed, and injury was done to the 
Armstrong was also assaulted. The 
men had promised to leave at night if the 
defendants would let them remain till then 
to get a few shillings to take them on some- 








Roscrea.—The foundation-stone has been laid 
of a new church attached to the Cistercian 
monastery known as Mount St. Joseph’s, Roserea, || 
North Tipperary. The new church is designed 
by Mr. Beardwood, of Manchester. It is in the 
Early English style, in length 226 ft., and breadth 
60 ft., and 90 ft. in the transept. The columns 
are supplied from Roscommon, the bases and | that 
capitals from Templemore, all of limestone. 
The arch stones are from the Roscrea i 





maximum of production at a minimum cost. 


poets quarries, 
and the building work will be done the 
monks themselves. by 
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A The Lifting and Removing of Port 
singular and very Talbot. Station.—Mr. C. W. Whalley, 
between four and five a.m. on the 29th ult. at | contractor, of Chepstow, having lifted the above 
the import dock of the East a Black. | station 2 ft. by means of screw-jacks, as pre- 





















i 


wall, The south wall, for a length of | viously described by us, he on the 81st ult. removed 
upwards of 150 ft., suddenly gave way, and the | the building on the up-platform several feet out 
sheds, cranes, &c., on the bank were carried|from the rails by the following means :—Four 
away. The d is estimated to amount to | baulks of timber were placed under the needles 


upwards of 100, and great fears were for | and bolted firmly together ; then four cills were 
some time entertained for the placed in the bottom on the packing, and four 
block of brick warehouses situate to the rear of | other cills were bolted on tothe baulks. The 
the sheds which have been destroyed. The | jacks were then worked horizontally the 
officials of the dock company are instituting | cills on the lower baulks, and the whole mass 
inquiries into the cause of the catastrophe. It | forced over till the desired distance was reached, 
has been suggested that the settlement of the | when the building was fixed in its new position, 
wall is attributable to dredging, but it is stated | and the foundations and walls built in. Each 
that workmen who assisted some years since in | building was between 50 ft. and 60 ft. long, and 
the construction of @ sewer speak of a large | 20 ft. wide, built of stone, and all the doors and 
deposit of quicksand underneath as likely to| windows were left in; yet each operation has 
have caused the giving way of the wall. The | been performed without the least crack of any 
quay e which we accident banpenes is far | kind, either in walls or windows. 
removed from the new entrance extension Libelling Architects.— assizes 
of the yo ay Basin, which was | ;,, Leeds, a case of “oral nae hea Sr 
opened on Saturday Lord Justice Bramwell, in which Messrs. W. & 
Value of Property in the M — |W. H. Botterill, architects, Hull, brought an 
In the course of an inquiry on the 24th ult.|action for libel against the Rev. Robert Y. 
before Sir Henry Hunt, at the Surveyors’ Insti. | Whytehead, vicar of Nunkeeling-in-Holderness. 
tute, Great George-street, Westminster,evidence | The alleged libel arose out of the proposed 
was given by skilled witnesses as to the value | restoration of Skirlangh Church, described as a 
of “condemned property” proposed to be| pure specimen of Gothic architecture. The 
taken by the Metropolitan Board of Works for | restoration had been entrusted to the plaintiffs, 
improvements to be effected under the Artisans’ | whereat the defendant expressed his sorrow in 
and Labourers’ Dwellings Act. The property | a letter to Mr. Bethell, of Rise, on whose estate 
in question is in the neighbourhood of White- | the church is situated. He also wrote on the 
cross-street, St. Luke’s. The evidence of the | subject to the Restoration Committee, and to 
surveyors was conflicting in the extreme.| Mr. Barnes, vicar of Skirlangh, asking, “Are 
Those representing the claimants put the com-| you aware that the Messrs. Botterill are 
pensation at from 20 to 25 years’ purchase on| Wesleyans, and cannot have any religious 
the 4 and 5 per cent. tables, and those for the | acquaintance with such work?” The jury gave 
Metropolitan of Works at 16} and 12} | a verdict for the plaintiffs,—damages 501. 


years’ purchase at 6 and 8 per cent. The only . 
: : ineenns agreed Local Taxation in England.—The eighth 
point upon which the wi — annual return of local taxation, compiled under 


was that there was v active competition wae 
among the labouring Paes A even for the. most oo 9 sate of the Local Government Board, 
squalid and dilapidated tenements, and that the > ch applies to the year 1877-8, shows that 
value of freehold property in the metropolis | ‘27S that year the sum raised by local knee 
wos steadily increasing. “The arbitrator took | Tyeqcury sabrentions amounting to. 2,082,521 
time to consider bis final axranda. were received in easement of the local rates. 
The New Eddystone Lighthouse.—The | Of the total local taxation, 24,352,4371. were 
date for laying the foundation-stone of the new | raised by rates falling on rateable property ; 
Eddystone Lighthouse is definitely fixed. The | 4,715,476l. by tolls, dues, and rents falling on 
ceremony will take placeon the 19th inst.,weather | traffic; and 452,0711. by duties falling on con- 
permitting. Both theroyal princes havearranged | sumable articles. The local taxation levied by 
to be present, and, as was before proposed, the | rates included :—Poor-rate, 8,531,8491.; county 
Duke of Edinburgh, as Master of Trinity House, | and police rates, 2,869,2991. ; borough and town 
will perform the ceremony. The progress made | police rates, 2,786,1261.; highway rates, 
with the works at the Eddystone since the un- | 1,722,575l.; metropolitan and local manage- 
successful gathering in June has been of an/ ment rate, excluding precept rates paid there- 
important character. Last week four stones | out, 2,222,486/.; Metropolitan Board of Works, 
were landed with the greatest ease by means of | 2,077,7491.; Metrop. Police-rates, 1,050,5031. ; 
the Hercules steam winch and the permanent | urban sanitary rate, 17,221,4781.; and School 
mast on the rock, and Mr. Edmond, the resi-| Board rate, 3,174,1051. The loan transactions 
dent engineer, permanently fixed the first block | of the local authorities show that a sum of 
in the bottom course. A second block was suc- | 14,930,4291. was borrowed, and 9,262,6581. re- 
cessfully fixed, and the arrangements for lifting | paid during the year, while at the close of the 
and lowering the foundation-stone were satis-| year there were loans outstanding to the 
rg: — panes er work of building | amount of 114,683,002/. 

o Bedyetens ing was commenced on| work for Glaziers.— The remarkable 
July 28th. On Tuesday further progress was ¢} nder-storm which raged during a great part 
made, and on Wednesday the staff achieved what of Saturday night and Sunday morning over 
they had never done before,—made two tides’ | +}. Southern and Midland counties made ter- 
work during one day. rible havoc with crops, railway embank- 

Tite-street, Chelsea.— The clever and | ments, and low-lying ground, and has created 
westhetic gentlemen artists who have made | plenty of work for glaziers. Mr. E. J. Beale, of 
Chelsea Embankment their home, de not like | Teddington-grove, writes that he had over fifty 
the name of “ Tite-street” upon their cards as | squares of rough plate glass, ,’; of an inch 
a reference to where they live. The Chelsea | thick, broken by the hailstones, which he speaks 
Vestry say that Sir William Tite, who was|of as being an inchjin diameter. Mr. G. 8. 
mainly instrumental in obtaining the formation |Measom, of St. Margaret's, Twickenham, 
of {the Embankment, is entitled to have his | writes,— 
memory respected, and think the name quite as| «The most remarkable feature of the storm was the 
appropriate as Whistler or Ruskin, and we con- | size of the hailstones, the circumference of some of them 


sider they are right. Sir William was a great | being over 5 in, The j are Bh bn ay od hmm shed ty ia Sheer 


Stones.—The Portland Stone Com. 
| pany have lately hauled two immense stones 
| from the quarries during the last few days. 
On the 18th ult. they started from the 
“France” quarry with one, the measurement of 
which was 195 ft., and the actual weight 14 
tons. Two or three days later another stone, 
not 80 heavy by a ton, was brought down to the 


Pallof Houses.—Shortly before two o'clock 
on Monday morning two houses, 7 and 8 Fisher- 
treet, Holborn, fell. The District Surveyor had 
taken steps to warn the owners of the property 
of ite dangerous state, and on Saturday the 
— left the premises. No one was in- 
jured. 


St. Alban’s Abbey.—At the last meeting of 
the Court of Common Council, it was resolved :— 


‘*That this Court being desirous of having the name of 
the Corporation of the City of London associated with the 
great national work of the restoration of St. Alban’s Abbey, 
the first cathedral erected in this country, and erected, too, 
upon the site of the first municipality the country ever 
s hereby agrees to restore the east window of the 

al Lady Chapel, at an expense not exceeding 350/.’’ 








TENDERS 


For the erection of new town-hall, Hove. Mr. Alfred 
be na ouse, architect. Quantities by Mr. J, H, Strud- 
Wick :-—— 





OOO seeriescscserescsesessescos oo £45,864 0 0! 
Bruton 0 0 
i i 00 
i 00 
00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

ag 0 0 

Stephens & Bastow... se 32,607 0 0 
Chappell (accepted) ............... 31,933 0 0 





. 2 
° 
® 
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For machinery, &c., at the St. Marylebone 
Southall. Messrs. H. Saxon Snell & Son, architects :— 
Williams & Sons £1 2 


> 





£ 

o 

er 

© 

2 
ceoocooooooe 


Potter & Sons (accepted) ......... 740 





For alterations and additions to Eastfield, Tiverton, for 

Mr. T. O. Lozenby. Mr. E. W. Barnes, architect. 

Quantities by Mr. Arthur Deane :— 
a ove 


Baker & Sons........... 







Gratten ,200 
Stephens & Bastow (accepted)... a 


Barrows .......-.. - & 
Denning .. oun 





Seococoocos 
Seecocos 





For the erection of a vicarage-house for the parish of 


St. Michael and All Angels, Maidstone. Mr. Hubert 
Benstead, architect. Quantities by Mr. Edward Young :— 
ee iiteaitensencecseressteotiuinioertani £2,693 0 


eooooooo 
ecocoeo 








For new boys’ school, Arundel, Sussex, for the Duke of 
Norfolk. Messrs. Josh. A. Hansom & Son, architects — 











MeManas ......0cc.cccccccccorscesssres £4,072 0 0 
Chi ik 3,986 0 
3,959 10 6 

00 

00 

00 

0 0 

Longley .......01.--cssrrserenssserseeee 3,620 0 0 
Claridge (accepted). .......sssseeee+s 3,590 0 0 





For works in re-building Nos. 7 and ‘8, Bloomsbury- 
. Mr. C. F. Hayward, architect, Quantities sup- 




















i (wee £7,050 0 0 
harmony wish the, sectenase sf avlicha for tho| Sxcntoos Tce tesskel over ©. tka pense et] | Pusan BO die 9 9 
architect of the Royal Exshange is as mach or | 65¥%, "vay af dhe house, eve Pane of thick Tong a ———-—--". an 6 § 

go ontild to onaderatin than a peinter—| ais Se sed-mmstmersdoniveneuemtnen | | Bo iii ons 
. in the neighbourhood will be half-ruined, and have a claim re Naga pe atseesensensoese - 6,690 . : 

Institution of yom en gg upon the sympathy of the residents Wontner ~ TEE. wee 6,589 
Mechanical Engineers, which is this year being} The Sunday Society.—On Sunday last the] For works in alterations and additions to 20, Albemarle- 
held in Glasgow, commenced on Tuesday in the | Grosvenor Gallery was opened to the public, | street, F » Glacier & Bone, architects — 
Cpe under the auspices of the Sunday Seciety, when | =— Rider & Bon vececnceseee 1,658 0 0 

Baxenden.—New Church of England Sunday | 20 fewer than — visitors oe yo yon of 

schools are being erected the opportunity thus afforded them of inspecting Board Schools in Katherine-street, Leicester, 
and ay On rey — Varley, ) the art collection which has been on view at the for the Leloestar School Board. Mr. E. Burgess, architect. 
architect, Blackbaro. ‘They will socommodais | €8llery during the present seascn. Gane A Mandel ceneencn~ £0,400 0 0 
schoolmaster’s house, is 3,5001, ee the 23rd i —— - Hatehinasa & Gon ie ssieniasianeeth 3/088 00 
~ proximo. 


ner aeting, 
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For St. James’s End sewerage, Northampton. Messrs. 

















Smith & A civil engineers. Quantities ner 
& £9,250 

. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 

Cosford . 0 

Frayne & Sheldon isan shbisiiiaseadiba oo 19 4 

Rowland Brothers (accepted) ... 4,859 0 0! 





For swimming- ~_— at Wanstead, for the Infant Orphan 
Asylum. Messrs, H, Saxon Snell and Charles Henman, 
architects ;— 


With glasea Cement dressings 


in lieu of 
brick 
Pre) brick 

facings. & facin 

8, & G. L, Mann......... GB FU °c £3,46 
OTE, caccccccesccccsccssve DyOBO coreveeee 3,330 
SAEIEL  ccccenceipuasbsesins De = ccvssqust 991 
Williams & Son .......... UU ~ vesvesens 2,770 

Temple & Foster DO Sikeston 975* 


Evidently an error. 





For alterations at Charles-street and Nassau-street, 
Middlesex Hospital, for Messrs. Kelly Brothers, Mr, E, Cc: 





architect :— 

Watson iam £1,877 0 0 
ROI on 2 oe ai ctecamseenshaieatt 1,773 0 0 
eT RE eee 1,744 0 OF 


* Revised and accepted at 1 1540, 


For additions to Ferot Hall, Tonbridge, for Mr. A. T. 
ee ns Messrs, Wadmore & sob, architects :— 
ilso: aaa 





snot .. £6,044 0 0 
F.& E. “Vaughan .. "555 0 
ET cp dronsonmnerivonss 4,995 0 0 
Mansfield & Son 4,890 0 0 
NI ci siccesipepionned 4,739 12 0 





PP ORIIED Snssceoninresesrmemnncsentia 4,459 0 0 
* The three Labaamed having required an extension of 
time for the completion of the work, Messrs, Punnett’s 
tender was accepted subject to this condition, 





For the erection of chapels, lodge, fences, and formation 
of roads at Prittlewell, for the Prittlewell Burial Board. 
Mr. Charles Bell, architect, Quantities by Mr, Henry 
Lovegrove :— 

BORED OO, . scccvosssenscnerncnsstsisile £2,445 0 
SINNED 7-s.s1us wis ncomenteindintanagnepeeseiel 2,372 

Spendelow 
Steward .......00... 








For new industrial school at Det near Leicester, for 
the Leicester School Board. Mr. E. Burgess, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. W. Thornicraft :— 


ar agape SOND cacceneucecicied £13,689 0 0 
BO a eicnctsntineinnetiotptnsinitinting 13,548 0 0 
kan. RENO Ee Oe 
TRIED nsaubnchcinminocsaucabwiedbeoet 12,879 0 0 
Kirk & Randell 12,704 0 0 
T, & H. Herbert....cccccccscossesse 11,929 0 0 





For works, Essex-road and Oakendon-street, Islington, 
for Mr. James Jay. Mr, Worthington, architect, Quanti- 
ties su ~— _ 

a Be WO ccccccdssccectsicizan 
& Bracey ..........c0r000e0s00 8,993 0 
Cutneies sdavosbortcavpreostbenseceucsnata 
Wontner Smith & Co. oe 
Comba -.oiccsseiccssesosesocanebiasines 








For detached residence at $ Cepereme road, Eastbourne, 
for Mr. Tolhurst, Mr, A. Crisford, architect, No 


quantities :— 
I Se 21,860 0 0 
PO iivintccspipeeiseprncsevonstadanns 1,775 0 0 
Stevens (accepted) ...........000000 1,456 0 0 





For alterations, &c., at the Fernery, Oxford-street, for 
Messrs. Paxton & Becton. Mr. H. ewlyn, architect po 
8. & G. L. Mann £635 


airs to the exteriors of thirty-three houses at 
= for a Mr. E. Witts, architect :— 











£672 0 Ol 
Beton. 00 
Bush (accepted) ........crereeseeeersee 206 0 O! 





For repairs to the interiors of five houses at Lee, for 
Mr. J. Todd, Mr, EB. Witts, architect :— 
H £272 0 O! 











atfield 
Williams 110 0 0 
Teal .......+ 89 0 0 
Bush (accepted) ........cserersseseesee 82 0 O! 








For and redecorations Town Schools. 
for Waal Hess Boboel Board, oe Se at Newman, archi- 
tect :— 

CN ioc cisvscccstedcbikiibaisssctebiee 2188 6 0 
5 nlbee aaiiewemiietihdes adabasiouNndios 138 0 0 
North, Bros. (accepted) 110 0 0 

















pict £795 0 0 
annnebin 770 0 0 
Norton & 80M ......ccccssecssressevseees 694 0 0 
Hoskin 682 0 0 
Woath, TOG. ...ccieconcosadeapansicctions -- 665 0 0 
Morter 642 0 0 








For the construction of new pipe-sewers and makin 
roads on an estate at ba asa for the Silvertown 


Com Mr. J. Newman, surveyor, Quantities 
supplied by oo. Curtis & — 














£520 0 0 
Belt 475 0 0 
Harris... 473 0 0 
TORO TACKBOD ...ccccccsenccccegeccaseree 44400 
Wainwright 436 0 0 
John J TD. sptscntabinaniebeetbibintant 420 0 0 





At a meeting of the Finance Committee of the Corpora-| flat 
tion of Hereford, held on the 29th ult., the tender of 
Messrs. Hall & o., Ettingshall, near Wolverhampton, 
was accepted for their “‘ Ferrumite ” paving flags. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
co. F-E M-C—J, L-L L-R& © HB W.-W. BT 
RA—E. C.-M. J.-L. &B—W. 8 &—0. 8 C—B P.—H. F.— 
W. W. L—E A-R K-S. &B—W.4B.—8. &C. M—H. £0.— 
H. L.—H. &. 8, & Son,—W. E. M.—T. 


All statements of faete, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 





-|the United Kingdom, 


Bath Stone of ig FoI 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depéte; 
also cost of ene ene the Kingdom, 


oe Btons Office, Corsham, Wilts, [Advt.} 


Bath Freestone in Blocks of all sizes 
warranted sound, and delivered at an Lye 
Railway Station—YOCKNEY & CO 
Sole of the CORSHAM DOW 





4 QUARRY, Coton, Papas, re SS. eeer 
be addressed. [Apvr. 





Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality. Prices, ee sd mbes 
ven on ee 

CHARLES ante 
Iiminster, Somerset. Agent: a e Crickmay, 

4, Agar-street, London, W.0.—[Anvrt.] 





ne Rs ee ay ae 

M STODABT & OD 
Office : 

No. 90, Cannon-street, E.O. [Apvr.] 





jaueneuee "Hann, Olio, #8 
Ponliry, MO The Nest best and cheapest materials 


aang courses, railway arches, warehouse floers, 
stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
ee ee ere [Apvr.] 


J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 
Manufacturers of ENAMELLED SLATE and 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, &c. 
WELSH ROOFING agg gg Pg from 
Quarries to any Btation in 

Manufacturers of Joinery & Mevkdingn [ 


Whitland Abbey Green ee 
slates are of a grey green tint, are stout, and 
made in all sizes, A large stock available for 
immediate delivery.—For ee nn eee 
apply to MANAGER, Clynderwen, 0., Oars 
marthenshire. [Abvr.] 











CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTN ra APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE, AND poser peep de BRTISEMENTS. 


Ses 





Trade 
nay oti wanna Maetenae 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under .....+ Ss. 64. 
Each additional line (about ten words) Os. 
REPLIES TO p Poracten yrirartie 3 
Silent tee eS ea 
Cannot be forwarded, must in cases be called pan 
Office Receipt produced _ 
THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER ~~ 





For “ Situations Wanted” Advertisements ...,.. 34. per Week. 
For all other Advertisements 
PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
sisted by Cash in Hogistared Latter ot by Money Ordet, paebie 
remi' Cash —— 
at the Pest-otlice, King-strest, Covent-garden, W.C. “gegen omsnind 
DOUGLAS arene oy ty “ate 
Addressed to 4, Catherine-street, W.0, 
Advertisements for the current a must reach the office 
before THREE o'clock pone gat on THURSDAY. 
entire to Ad yt Advertisements and 2 ee noc te 
vi 
OOPIES ONLY should be 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








“THE BUILDER” is direct trom the Office to residents in 
any part of the United at the rate of 1%. per annum. 
pm Mo Remittances as above. 





MICHELMORS & REAP, 





CouLINGRS. PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


D eae 
ROUGH ROAD, 
Doe ate” gens ttn S.E. 





JI. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 
APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, en 
Mannfactories, Greenhouses, &o, 
OFFICES AND SHOW.ROOMS :—— 


No. 84, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLAOKR, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 


Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free 





for Twelve Stamps. 





i Rie 28 le ES ROOFING 


FIXED COMPLETE. 


F. BRABY & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


THE MANUFACTURING AGENTS OF THE VIEILLE MONTAGNE CO. 


PATENT SOLID UNSOLDERED RIDGE PLATES, FOR ITALIAN OR PLAIN ZING ROOFING. 


BY THE ADOPTION OF THIS METHOD THE USE OF SOLDER IS ENTIR 


THE DANGER INCURRED BY THE USE OF FIRE-POTS 
THE COST IS LESSENED AND THE DURABILITY INCREASED. ESTIMATES FOR ZINC DORMERS, FLATS, Se. 


FITZROY WORKS, 356 To 369, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


ALSO AT DEPTFORD, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, and CYPRUS. 


ELY DISPENSED WITH, AND CONSEQUENTLY 


I$ AVOIDED. 











